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INTRODUCTION. 

f WiSH, my dear friends, that all your homes were as 
pretty and bright and happy as they might he. 
Some homes, indeed many, are so already; but 
even the best of us have something to do to keep our- 
selves and our homes as we should like them to be ; and 
for those who are still a long way down the hill, it often 
seems as if insurmountable difficulties lay in the way of 
their ever reaching the top and looking out on unclouded 
skies. 

There are many causes at work which make some 
homes pretty and tasteful and happy, and others dirty 
and bare and wretched. Sometimes sudden long illness 
has overtaken a family ; father, mother, and children 
are all stricken down by infectious sickness ; the hard- 
earned savings — if there are such — slip away little by 
little ; the ornaments of the home have one by one to 
be put away ; then follow the clothes and the furniture, 
and when at last the sickness departs, carrying with it 
perhaps more than one member of the family, want, 
long debts, and weak health, stare the others in the 
face. 

Or it may be that the trouble comes from another 
cause; sometimes the father or mother, or both of 
them, take the money which should be spent in the 
home, and waste it in drink for themselves. 

Again, there are other homes which never seem to 
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thrive and get on, though we can hardly tell how it is ; 
rent gets behind, debts grow, and without any very 
decided reason to account for it, things are never either 
straight or comfortable. But the more we reflect on 
these matters, the more we shall find that often it is 
simply a matter of management, which makes some 
homes comfortable and others uncomfortable. Manage- 
ment — sensible, thrifty management — is a wonderful 
thing. Many a home fallen into abject poverty has it 
lifted up ; many a ragged child has it clothed ; many a 
father and mother has it raised to honourable and com- 
fortable positions in life. Many a happy home, too, 
has it kept happy and comfortable. 

Let us look at some of the things which make good 
homes, good parents, good children. Perhaps we may 
gather a hint here and there to encourage us and help 
us on in life’s battle. 

DIVISION OF WEEKLY EARNINGS— 
ACCOUNTS. 

(JET careless and hasty view might lead us to suppose 
Qfi) that there are many and great differences 
between the labouring classes and the rich 
classes ; but a little thought will soon convince us 
that, after all, these differences are far from being as 
great as at first sight they appear. 

It is true that you of the labouring classes have 
smaller houses than the rich have, and that your money 
is less, but your hearts are as big and as loving — are they 
not 1 Husbands feel tenderly to their wives, and wives 
to their husbands, and both to their children. You 



have courageous spirits, and can deny yourselves for 
the sake of those you love. It is only in outside cir- 
cumstances . that you are not what is called so well off ; 
but these outside things only make up a small part of 
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life, therefore do not fret over them, but take your life 
just as it is, and study how to make the best of it, and 
'what a good best that is you cannot know till you 
fairly try it. 

I daresay you often think that if only you had a 
little more money you would do very well, and it must 
sometimes seem as if that were your only want. Let 
me ask you a question, however. Do you manage very 
well with the money you have ? What did you do 
with last week’s money, for instance 1 and with that of 
the week before 1 If you are already very clever with 
it, no doubt you would also be clever with more ; but if 
you are not, it is really a good thing to have no more, 
for, with more money your wants would seem to increase, 
and if your care of it did not also increase, you would 
soon be in a worse plight than you are at present. 

What do you do with your money when you get it 
on a Saturday 1 Do you try to divide it carefully with a 
view to the coming week’s needs ? Is there any plan 
upon which you go to help you in this matter 1 

Take the case of a worthy woman with a kind con- 
fiding husband who brings home to heiyah — or nearly 
ah — his week’s wage. Perhaps you have a large family ; 
there is the school money to be paid for three, or four, 
or even five ; there is the rent, and if you are in or near 
London, it is probably a high one ; then there is the 
week’s living — coal, candles, or oil for the lamp, bread 
for the family, tea, butter, or dripping, and something 
to be put by for a bit of meat for the father’s dinner or 
supper. Besides this, every now and again clothes are 
wanted; patching no longer does for the boots, and 
new ones must be bought; frocks, hats, and jackets, 
have a terrible way of wearing out quickly, and you 
feel every Saturday as if you could easily spend your 
money twice or three times over. Perhaps, too, Jack 
or Alice or baby have been ill, and there is an out- 
standing doctor’s bill to be paid, and altogether your 
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week’s money seems all too little. What will you do 
with it then 1 

Look first at the things which must he done. 
Always have an eye to the “musts ” of life ; they may, 
and probably will, seem a great plague to you at first, 
but by-and-by, if I mistake not, you will come to look 
on them as some of your best friends. 

And first among the “musts” comes the rent, and 
whatever its payment causes you to go without, do not 
let that fall behind ; it is worth every thing to keep that 
paid up regularly, otherwise there must be a continual 
drag upon you. Besides which, it does not do to think 
only of yourselves ; think a little of your landlord. 
What do you know of him ? Do not get into a mis- 
taken way, as some do, of thinking of him as a sort ox 
machine, whose only business is to come and collect 
your rent. In the first place, he is a man like your- 
selves ; perhaps he is a married man, with a young 
family to bring up and clothe and educate, j^st as you 
have. He cannot do without his money any more than 
you can. How is he to pay rents and taxes, how will 
he be able to see to repairs, if he does not get his 
money 1 The rent should be your first thought for 
your sake and for his sake ; do not let it fall back, 
though many a time it may be a hard struggle to keep 
it paid up. 

After putting by for the rent, your next thought will 
naturally be for the living for the new week, and as far 
as possible you will get hi at once what you will require 
of food and fuel, and carefully pay up any little expense 
for the previous week which is not already settled. 

How quickly the money has vanished ! What is 
there left 1 Possibly only a few pence. 

But there is that little bill for the child s illness, 
perhaps — -wliat about that? Well, say you, the doctor 
or the chemist can afford to wait a little. Very 
probably they can, but believe me it is true when I say 
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aff0rd *? ^ ait You wiU somethin® 
towards it every week if you are wise, if it be but two° 
pence till you have the whole ready. Nothing so 
uplifts and helps us as to know that we are doin^that 
which is absolutely just and straightforward. It puts 
a spring into the step; it lifts up the face to mf/the 
sunshine or the storm without a particle of shame. 

down the Pkn t0 bUy m acc °unt-book and jot 

down the weeldy expenses and receipts. On one pa®e 

stand the receipts-the father’s and mother’s earnhms 
on the opposite page you put down how you have spent 

o-oue i h ++{° ale abIe to see wller6 tlle money has 
^one on what things you spend the most money, and where 

TnZ y ° U + Caa b6St W 6 t0 P uI1 U P and^peM fess 

ness ■ whit\ ° ' of tlle child’s supposed ill- 

ness what a nice thmg it would have been, if when it 

was ill you had had a little store put by, and had been 
e o turn to it, and take the few or the many shillhms 
y u reqiured for the time of emergency. The Scotch 

miIL a ’’Tou b b WH °i S T’ <<M W Mtrnfaket 

Y ° U bave a hard Juggle as it is with your 
arge young family, and would it not be a good and a 
vise thing if every week you were to lay by somethin® 

is W tl t0 t be t0 me6t unforeseen difficulties ? It 

week’s w 7 ° U fSel aS i f y ° U Wanted tlle wllole of Jour 
weeks wages every week— but 3d. now, or4d. a-week? 

Year % ° r 17s ' 4d - h y ^ end of the 

7 Ti. il at 11106 llttle sum to come in for extra coal 
m the cold weather. Do not say at once that you can 
not manage it, but think over it a bit. I daresay by 
Wednesday you might not be able to manage it, but on 
Saturday or Monday you will find that you can.’ Away 
O oes the money to a safe place, and you find that you 
must do without it whether you will or no, and when 
by-and-by it conies back to you in shillings, how glad 
you are that you let the pence slip away. & 




r We will speak by-and-by of the different means of 

putting money away. 

) Tll is is tlle way to “manage” money for a house, 

t Manage it ; divide it up for the week’s expenses ; keep 
, ; account of those expenses ; put some aside for emergen- 

. ^ es - -D° not; the money manage you and slip away 
before you have time to turn round. Keep a firm hold 
. on it; make it your servant, and put some of it where 
it will be waiting till a day comes when you want it 
»: very much indeed. Then in your need, whether it be 
. a sorrowful one or a happy one, you will have your own 
to fall back upon, and need be beholden to none else. 

(1.) HOW TO PAY UP DEBTS. 

PPhe case may, however, be very different to the 
SjjT 011 ? I have mentioned. Perhaps, far from 
I being quite straight, though somewhat pressed 

by money affairs, you are in great trouble in your home. 

I -by some means or other, all is at sixes and sevens ; the 
bouse is thoroughly uncomfortable; dirty, because it 
hardly seems worth while to clean it or keep it clean • 
bare and ugly ; the children are ragged, some of them 
with no clothes but the ones in which they stand up • 
there ^is a long-standing back rent; long bids at the 
baker s and grocer’s, besides others here and there for 
coai, &c., and a great number of pawn-tickets. 

if ou feel as if all the heart had gone out of you and 
you rave no spirit left. Ko one has struggled more or 
ried harder than you have ; and now you are at your 
wits end. Your temper gets quicker, your voice louder, 
the children more troublesome ; and it often feels as if 
you must give up altogether. 

That is, indeed, a sorrowful plight ; but remember, 
tor your encouragement, that many a family has been 
n just such a pitiable case, but has gone the right way 
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to work and has got over it, and you, too, will get over 
it. Lift up your heart, arouse your spirit, and look 
about you. You must not lose hope, but pluck up 
your courage. Never mind for the moment how it is 
that you have got into this bad state, but let us see 
how to mend it. 

Let me begin by saying it must be a hard struggle ; 
but if you set to work wisely and bravely, by God’s 
help you will free yourself. 

First of all, let both father and mother go over the 
debts together with a pencil and paper — or, better 
still, in a note-book, as then they can be more easily 
kept and referred to — for the first necessity is to under- 
stand clearly where you are. Jot them down in a list 
in this sort of way : — 

£ s. cl. 

Rent, 

Baker, 

Grocer, 

Coal, 

Borrowed from friends, 

Add up the amount, and be prepared to find it a big 
s um — a sum which probably looks much worse now 
that you have examined it thus, than it did before, and 
which perhaps makes you repent that you ever set to 
work to mend matters, because the further you go the j 
worse they look. 

But, remember, they are in reality no worse than 
they were before ; the only difference is that you know j ; 
all about it now, and have already taken the first step — 
and a bitter one it often is — to right yourself ; and 
believe me, every step you take in a path that is right 
and true and just is a step towards God. 

Having got this list of your debts, next note down 
what money comes into the house every week. What 
does the father earn 1 "What does the mother earn ? I 
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Do the children bring in anything? Note down the 
different amounts and add them up. 

After that, calculate what is the lowest sum upon 
which you can live, and note that down. Then see 
how much money you will have left over from what 
comes in in the week, and make up your minds that 
you will live upon that particular sum, and w r ill devote 
the rest to paying your debts. 

It may be a very small sum that you have over, and 
your hearts may feel to fail ; it will seem such a long 
time to look forward to, before you can be free again. 
But consider the matter a little. Are you free now 1 
Can you possibly call yourselves free with that load of 
debt hanging on you 1 Do not the landlord, the grocer, 
your friends, and others to whom you may be in debt, 
require their money ? Of course they do. 

Remember, too, that when people put their whole 
heart and energy into a matter, tilings always turn up 
to help them. The old proverb stands true : “ God 
nelps those who help themselves.” An extra job here 
and there falls to the man; a bit of needlework or 
charing or washing to the woman ; a shilling here and 
there, and every week the burden of debt lessens. The 
harder the struggle is at first, the sooner will it he over. 
Make it a hard, good struggle ; deny yourselves ; press 
on in the right path, and God will aid you, and reward 
your labours and toils with success. 

Two friends of mine who had got into trouble and 
who managed in this way, arranged that whatever the 
mother earned by odds and ends of needlework should 
be kept separate from the other money. It was given 
into my care, and whenever she had a shilling or two, 
half the sum -was taken towards some debt, but the re- 
mainder was left with me, so that they should have 
something to turn to in case of any emergency arising ; 
otherwise, living as closely as they were doing, they 
would soon have contracted fresh debts had illness arisen. 
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Do let me beg you to consider the matter quietly and 
seriously, and to make yourselves free. Once free of 
debt, lay by in store, so that you will be ready and 
able to meet hard times should they overtake you. 

Your best, and indeed your only true help is in your- 
selves ; your friends might patch you up for a bit, but 
it would only be a patch ; we must ourselves learn 
earnest, thrifty ways and habits ; then we will get on. 



(2.) HOW TO PAY UP DEBTS. 

N both the former chapters I have spoken of cases 
where the husband and wife are of one accord ; 
either where they are getting on pretty fairly 
together, or where they have come into misfortunes, and 
are willing and anxious to help each other to overcome 
them and get comfortable again. There is another case, 
however, which is far sadder and harder. So long as 
the two hold together, as they have promised each 
other to do, “in sickness and in health, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer,” they can battle through 
anything ; but if the man or the woman spends his or 
her earnings in drink, and the home is left to depend 
on only one, what then ? What a hard struggle it is, 
and often what a brave and courageous one. Have we 
not all come across such cases, and is it not a wonder 
to us how ever they manage ? We all know some such; 
some, too, where there is not only — wonderful to say- 
sufficient for the children to eat, but even the comforts 
and luxuries of a home. 

But that is not often the case ; how should it be, if 
the father’s heart and earnings are wanting 1 Too often 
the mother struggles on alone, and only she and God 
know what she struggles through. But here again, as 
in the other cases, the only hope for managing well is 
to get beforehand with the troubles that may, and 

I 
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J certainly -will come. It is tenfold harder to overcome 
if there has "been no preparation beforehand. I have 
known those who, unable to do any more, have yet put 
by Id. a week; who have never had more than a 
shilling or two saved up ; who needed constantly to be 
having it back to help at a pinch for rent or schooling 
or medicine or coal, but who yet kept on diligently 
putting by the small sums, and had the comfort of 
knowing that, small as it was, there was something to 
fall back upon. 

This is, indeed, the only way to manage ; just as we 
said in the former chapters ; By dividing the weekly 
money carefully ; saving up from it some small sum ; 
gradually and methodically paying up the old debts ; 
never incurring fresh ones. 

I know what many a mother will say about the 
father in the midst of such a hard life ! she will say 
that it is only the drink that makes him cruel and 
careless ; that when he is sober he is kind and affection- 
ate, never knocks her or the children about, and is 
ready to give them all they want. 

"VVhy do you let tilings go on like this, you father ? 
Why do you not have as pretty and comfortable a little 
i home as any in the land ? as nicely dressed and happy- 
looking a wife and children as any in the land? You 
men are strong and able, and are made to be the 
protectors and supporters of women. Why have you 
failed in this trust? What will you say by-and-by 
when you go out of this world into another one, and 
God asks you about it all ? Don’t you love your wife 
and children ? You know you do ; you know there are 

I times when you feel so wretched about it all, you could 
sit down and cry; you wish things were different, but you 
have gone’ so far now, you think it’s no use attempting 
a change, and that things must go on just as they are. 

Ho, they must not; indeed they must not. A 
change can be made, and you are the man to make it. 
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Consider a little. What is all this wretchedness in ' 
your home owing to ? It is because the greatest part 
of your wages goes into your own pocket. That, how- 
ever, is not the whole story ; for if you merely kept it 
safely and uselessly in your pocket, doing nothing, things 
would not be so bad as they are now. It is the way 
you spend it which is worst of all. How selfish and 
greedy it seems when one looks at it calmly, to change 
your money into drink and pour it all down your own 
inside. 

How wrong, too ; that is the money you should be 
sharing in your home. 

How foolish, too ; it spoils your health and spoils 
your temper. You know quite well that even in your 
sober moments you are not half such a nice, good, kind 
tempered man as you used to be. 

Why should not your health be the best in the land? 
and why should not you be the best and nicest tempered 
man in the land ? 

Is it really just because you have got into these 
drinking habits 1 

Yes, indeed, that is the only reason. And my 
advice to you is this — Have nothing more to do with 
drink. It is no longer your servant, but is your 
master. How, do you turn round and master it in 
your turn ; you have the right on your side. 

It will, it must be a struggle for a time ; but you 
are a man, you can bear something for the sake of 
your wife and children. Have no more to do with a 
thing which, however pleasant it may be for the 
moment, and however great a relief to your feelings 
for the moment, brings so much wretchedness into your 
home. Go down on your knees, and pray to that 
Strongest of all, God in heaven, to carry you through 
the fight. He will; and your life, your home, your 
all, may be changed from dirt, sorrow, and misery, to 
brightness and happiness. 
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WAYS AND MEANS OF LAYING BY. 

'Sj#? said in a former chapter that we would speak 
® about ways and means of putting money by. 

<** In most places there is generally a little weekly 
Savings Club. This will vary in different places. It 
is often chiefly one of the useful ways hi which 
mothers and children can save up small sums, and 
get them back soon and as they are required. 

I will describe one with which I am myself well 
acquainted : — 

Any one may join at any time. 

Any sum may be deposited from a halfpenny and 
upwards. 

On every shilling which remains in the club till the 
end of the year a penny interest is paid. 

The money can be had out at any time and for any 
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purpose. 

This is as simple a savings club as can be. Children 
belong to it, who have their money back for boots, 
clothes, books, &c. 

Mothers belong to it — some with the intention of 
keeping their money in and really saving it up ; others 
again, who are glad to put small sums out of their own 
reach for a time till enough is ready for some house- 
hold need. 

Girls and boys belong to it who have been in the 
habit of frittering away their money, but who find it 
would be better to keep it a little till they can put it to 
some use ; and usefully indeed do such savings come 
in when they are fitting themselves out for service, or 
are beginning homes of their own. 

People think a good deal more of those who have 
something laid by than of those who have nothing. 
To have some pounds laid by does not merely mean so 
much hard cash, but it represents care, thought, perse- 
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veran.ce, and thus, in a measure, it becomes an index to 
the person’s character. 

In most parishes there are coal clubs, sick clubs, and 
clothing clubs. You will do well to find out about 
these and to take advantage of them. 

The next means of putting away money which I 
would mention is the Post Office Savings Bank. 

. In this you may not pay in less than a shilling at a 
time. The post-master supplies you with a book, which 
must always be produced for him to enter your sum into. 
A day or two after paying the money to him, you will 
receive r letter from the General Post Office in London, 
saying it has been safely received. The Post Office pays 
2 2 ’ cent, interest, or 6d. on every £1. As much as 
£30 may be deposited every year till £150 has been 
deposited j after this no further sum will he received. 

If ^ you want to open a savings account and cannot 
put in as much as a shilling, the post-master will give 
you stamps for your money and a paper on which to 
fasten them, and so soon as it mounts to a shilling, he 
will give you a book as in the case mentioned before. 

One great advantage of being connected with the 
Post Office Savings Bank is, that in case of death, the 
money is paid by the Postmaster-General to those rela- 
tives who may be entitled to receive it, if under £50, 
without any legal forms or expenses being incurred. 

There are other ways of providing for the future and 
for emergencies by clubs and societies of one kind and 
another. 

The following is a list and a short account of different 
ones, the terms on which they can be joined, and the 
advantages they provide : — 
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The Ancient Order of Foresters. 

Objects of the Society. 

1. Insuring certain sums of money on the lives of 
its members, and for the burial of members’ wives. 

2. Paying a weekly allowance to members when 
bodily sick, and therefore unable to follow their em- 
ployment. 

1 3. For supplying medical attendance and medicine 
to members. 

4. For granting temporary relief to members in dis- 
tressed circumstances. 

5. For assisting members when compelled to travel 
in search of employment. 

These benefits are secured to members by entrance 
fees and periodical contributions, by fines for the infrac- 
tion of rules, and by the interest on accumulated 
capital. 

Entrance fee varies according to the member’s age. 
Age of members, from 18 to 40 years. There are 
various fees, which are paid quarterly, for the sick, 
funeral, and management funds. 

Each benefit member is entitled to half sick allow- 
ances of the court at the expiration of six calendar 
months, and funeral benefit at the expiration of twelve 
calendar months from the date of his initiation into 
the court, provided he has paid his full admission fees. 

Juvenile Foresters’ Society. 

Objects of the Society. 

For rendering assistance to members when sick, for 
supplying medical attendance, paying entrance fees into 
some Foresters’ court, and ensuring sums of money at 
the decease of members. 
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Admission to the Society. 



Members admitted from 5 to 17 years old, the 
charge of admission being as follows : — 

5 years and under 10, . .£016 

10 „ 14, . .020 

14 >, 17, . .026 



Subscriptions. 

2d. per quarter for expenses of management. 

The rate for the general subscription is as follows : 



5 

10 

14 



years and under 10, . 



14, 

18, 



6d. per month. 
9d. „ 

Is. 



Independent Order of Oddfellows. 

Objects and Purposes op the Society. 

For insuring sums of money to defray the expenses 
of the burial of deceased members and their wives or 
widows ; for rendering assistance in sickness to persons 
who shall have become district members under the 
general rules of the Order ; for assisting members when 
on travel in . search of employment ; for granting 
temporary relief to lodge members in pecuniary dis- 
tress ; to assist lodges unable to meet their engage- 
ments and the raising of fluids by entrance fees and 
subscriptions of members for granting assistance to 
widows and orphans of deceased members. 

Those wishing to j oin either of these societies would do 
well to inquire what court or lodge is in their own 
neighbourhood, and apply to it for further information. 
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Phoenix Friendly Society. 

The United Order of the Total Abstinence Sons of 
the Phcenix Friendly Society , is composed of persons 

( over 18 and under 48 years of age. 

Entrance fee, 2s. Subscription, Is. 2d. per quarter. 

Objects and Purposes of the Society. 

To raise a fund by the contributions of its members, 
donations, and by interest on capital, for insuring a 
sum of money to be paid on the death of a free 

I member, and also for insuring a sum of money to be paid 
to a free member for the funeral expenses of his wife. 
£12 is paid at the death of a free member, £6_ for a 
free member’s wife, if he have been six months in the 
order. Members having been in the order three 
months are entitled to half the above benefits. 

For the benefit of the members of the Phcenix 
Society there is a 

Widow and Orphans’ Fund. 

Entrance fee, Is. Subscription, 7d. per quarter. 

BENEFITS. 

A bonus of £5 if claimed immediately after member’s 
decease, or a stipend of 2s. per week for widow and 6d. 
per week for each child under 10 years of age, for 
twelve months after member’s decease. The bonus of 
£5 does not interfere with the children’s stipend. 

Free to benefits in twelve months. 

The widow need not be a total abstainer to receive 
the benefits. 

Also in connection with the Phcenix Society is 
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The Sick Fund. 

Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. Subscription, 3s. per quarter. 

BENEFITS IN SICKNESS. 

10s. per week for 13 weeks, and 5s. per week for 13 
weeks longer. 

Free to benefits in twelve months. 

Ages of admission, 18 to 40 years. 

Men wishing to join these societies, can obtain 
information from the Assistant-Secretary, 

Be. T. Finchee, 

94 Boleyn Road, Kingsland, London, N. 

The practice of Life Assueance is also a means by 
which those who desire to leave a provision for their 
families at their death may do so. in this way a sum of 
money is engaged to be paid at the death of any person 
who pays a small sum annually or quarterly. These pay- 
ments vary according to the age of the party whose life 
is thus insured. One of the soundest offices is the 
National Provident, Gracechurch Street, London. A 
person aged twenty, in paying 10s. every three months 
during his or her life, insures the payment of £100 at 
death, whenever that may occur. At the age of thirty- 
two the sum of 13s. 6d. is required, and at fifty the 
sum of £1, 3s. 5d. is required to procure the same 
amount at death. 

Deferred Annuities is another mode of insurance ; 
on this plan a person pays a sum annually or quarterly 
for so many years, and when this time is at an end, 
receives a fixed sum for the remainder of his or her life. 
Thus a person aged twenty-one by paying £2, 9s. 6d. 
each year, or a person aged thirty by paying £3, 9s. 6d. 
each year, and continuing the same up to the age of 
fifty, may secure an income of £10 yearly for as long as 
he lives after fifty. In these cases the sum paid would 
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be lost, should the party not live till the age at which 
it is agreed the annuity is to begin ; but by slightly 
increasing the annual payment, the whole money paid 
in is returned to the relatives or to whomsoever it may 
be bequeathed, should the party die before reaching the 
age at which the annuity is to begin. 



GIVING. 

f HAVE hitherto said a great deal about money. It 
is because a great number of the ills and troubles 
of life come, — not so much from the want of 
money, as from the wrong use of it. 

No one can really live satisfactorily who lives from 
hand to mouth. A little laid by gives a great deal of 
repose ; there is something ready for us to turn to when 
the storm comes. There is no need to give all one’s 
mind to “ getting along ; ” for, knowing there is a certain 
amount of provision, the mind and heart may be at 
liberty from money-making, and have time to enjoy the 
better and nobler things of life. 

^ is quite true what the Scriptures tell us, that a 
“man’s life consistetli not in the abundance of things 
that he possesses.” Abundance cannot make us happy 
of itself, but misuse of the comforts and pleasures we 
possess will most certainly serve to make us wretched. 
Money is not given to us to be careless about, to spend 
as the fancy takes us, to make ducks and drakes of ; 
money falls to our lot that we may employ it well. 
By-and-by God will want to know what we have done 
vdth our money ; if we have been good stewards of what 
we have had, or if we have been greedy and grasping, 
careless and selfish about it. 

Let us try to use it so that we may never have to be 
ashamed of ourselves, either for what we have done, or 
for what we have not done with it. 
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And in the midst of onr own struggles and anxieties, 
do not let us forget that beautiful old story, which tells 
us that God Himself never forgets any loving or gener- 
ous action. 

We know it well. Crowds of people were one day 
thronging a great and beautiful building. They were 
mostly great and rich people. They were well dressed, 
and came there to make their offerings to God. They 
threw their offerings into the great treasury • some pass- 
ing away, some standing to talk and look. 

And amongst that great throng came one woman, 
very poorly dressed. Perhaps she thought she was so 
mean and poor no one would take any notice of her. 

She held something fast in her hand, and threaded her 
way silently and quietly till she too came to the great 
treasury ; then her hand unfastened, and she dropt in 
her gift, and went away as softly as she had come. 

Little did she think that the greatest Being who has 
ever trod this earth had noted her little gift — her last 
farthing ; think, the very last she had — and had noted, 
too, the love to God which had made her offer it. 

Perhaps she had never even seen that Man sitting 1 
quietly there, and certainly never guessed that He 
would speak of her to those around Him, and praise her ■ 
love and duty. 

Has He ever watched us making such offerings 1 — 
little, perhaps, in money, but big and tender with love 
and duty to Him. 

And do not let us fall into the mistake of thinking 
that money is the only offering we can make. Kind 
words, neighbourly acts, the nursing of a sick child, 
the running of an errand, the loan of a tool, are all 
“ gifts ” which we may make to each other if we have 
but the heart. 
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REARRANGEMENT OF THE HOUSE AFTER A 
TIME OF MISFORTUNE. 

CLEANING UP SMOKY CHIMNEYS — PENETRATING RAIN 

WHITEWASHING AND PAPERING. 

“ Englishman’s home is his castle.” So runs 

&& the old saying. Be it big or be it little, it is 
f 1 ® ‘castle.” A castle gives ns an idea of 
grandeur, but what sort of grandeur 1 Is it not in a 
large measure the grandeur of possession ; some thin g 0 f 

beautibd 0f T U f hl10 °w Ca n r ° b US ’ stron & endurable, 
beautiful. . That is what all our homes ought to be 

and may m time become, if we will. It needs persever- 
ance and good temper to make the home what it should 
be, and it is always sad to meet any who, after 
carrying on a good, brave struggle, seem suddenly to 
have given up the fight and lost heart. 5 

Euckie to again, dear friends; put your strong 
shoulders to the wheel, your best foot forward, and set 
to work once more. 

“Work apace, apace, apace, 

Honest labour wears a lovely face.” 

• ^ bas . so “ le time struck me that why some of you fail 
m your best efforts, andTall back again when you Te 
& innnig to turn round and get straight again, is that 
you are too impatient. You set to work with capital 
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good will, but when you do not get on so fast as you 
would like to do, you feel disappointed, and are ready 
to give up. 

But remember this, — any one can help to pull down 
a house, but it needs a wise head to build one up. 
Your house has perhaps been in a bad condition for 
long ; walls dirty, ceiling black, furniture gone, clothes 
gone, rent and long debts, all heaped up together. It 
took you sometime to get into into that state, did it 
not ? You remember how pretty your home used to be 1 
Think of it a little, and of what it was all like. 

So, if it took you sometime to get rid of your things, 
will it not take you much longer to get them back 1 Of 
course it will. Look your difficulty in the face, and 
prepare to meet it, and so often as you feel discouraged, 
try and be glad that after all you are in the right way, 
and say, “ this is no more than I must expect, and I am 
ready to meet it.” Besides, though you are downhearted 
to-day, you are sure to feel better to-morrow. 

We have already spoken about paying up debts. _ Till 
they are got rid of, you must be content to wait on 
pretty much as you are in many respects. It is very 
trying, very vexing, but it is the only way ; and then, so 
soon as the debts are paid, the money that has every 
week been used to pay them will be free for yourselves 
and the home itself. 

There is one thing, however, which you can do before 
then ; you can clean up your place. Spare twopence 
for some soap, for that is indeed a necessity ; scrub 
your boards, and walls, and furniture, till you make the 
house really clean and sweet. 

Here a difficulty often arises. It is no good to make 
your place clean, you say, for the chimney smokes. But 
do not sit down and bear your chimney smoking, and 
content yourself with grumbling at it. 

Unfortunately we all think we are doing something 
when we grumble, but how foolish and helpless it is of 
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us to sit and grumble; any silly ill-contented creature 
can clo that much ; let us try to rise a little higher. The 
tact is that we do not like trouble so much as we ought 
to like it ; and when we grumble we feel as if at any- 
rate we are doing something, and, if we grumble loud 
enough, perhaps some one else will come and do the 
troublesome part for us. 

By far the better plan is to give oiu’selves a good 
shake and say, “Don’t let me sit grumbling here, but 
get up and see what I can do.” 

Now for the smoky chimney. Of course one’s first 
thought is of the landlord, and quite right too. Speak 
to him about it, and see if lie can do something, but it 
will be well— both now and always— to speak pleasantly, 
for he does not like, any more than we do, to spend his 
money unnecessarily. He will probably do something 
it it lies m his power. Not long since a landlord with 
whom I am acquainted moved a number of fire-places 
backwards to try and stop the chimneys smoking In 
some cases it was successful, but not in others, and in 
such a case the landlord, perhaps, feels he has done his 
best, and can do no more. What is to come next? 
bet a strip of tin the length of the chimney-place, and 
just deep enough to allow the kettle and pots to be 
slipped under it on to the fire, and nail it across. This 
makes a good draught, and will nearly always prevent 
smpkmg. It can be fastened on in either of two ways 
Dither a narrow strip of tin may be nailed on to the 
clnmney, and then on to a deeper piece by hinges, so 
that the deeper piece can lift up and down to give quite 
free access to the fire; or one piece of tin can be used, 
being simply nailed to the chimney. 

If you say to your landlord that you want to make 
your place nice, and will whitewash the ceiling if he 
will give you the tin for the chimney-piece, he will 
sometimes do it ; it will cost about 3s. 6d. if the kind 
with hinges is used. 
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If from any cause you are unable to get the tin, do 
not put up with the smoke, however. Instead of the 
tin, get a piece of American cloth, or a strong, stiff 
piece of thick brown paper, and nail or paste it across. 
The paper is likely to get torn and to get scorched after 
a time, and will require to be taken off and a fresh 
piece put in its place ; but it is surely worth while to 
take the trouble of it and to have your home nice; 
above all things, it can never look nice if it is duty. 

Again, besides the smoky chimney, you may be 
troubled by the rain penetrating in bad weather. This 
is one of the worst evils, for it not only spoils the 
house, but is a fruitful source of colds and illness. If 
it comes from the roof, your best plan is to appeal to 
the landlord; to appeal, if necessary, constantly and 
persistently, asking him to come into the house and to 
see for himself how matters are. 

But often it is not only the roof that is at fault. 
There are cases in which the rain itself seems in fault. 
“ In very exposed situations it is frequently driven with 
such violence against the walls as to penetrate through 
them, although the brickwork is of considerable thick- 
ness. This evil may be obviated by dissolving three- 
quarters of a pound of mottled soap in one gallon of 
boiling water, and spreading the hot solution steadily, 
with a large fiat brush, over the outer surface of the 
brickwork, taking care that it does not lather. This is 
to be allowed to dry for twenty-four horns, when a 
solution formed of a quarter of a pound of alum dis- 
solved in two gallons of water is to be applied in a 
similar manner over the coating of soap. The soap and 
the alum mutually decompose each other, and form an 
insoluble varnish which the ram is unable to penetrate. 
The operation should be performed in dry, settled 
weather.” * 

AATiitewashing and papering is the next great neces- 
* Domestic Economy. W. B. Tegetheier. 
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sity for promoting the cleanliness, wholesomeness, and 
nice appearance of one’s home. 

That, again, is the landlord’s business. Quite true ; 
but let us for the moment consider a case in which the 
landlord will not come forward and see to it. Suppose, 
that in time past you have made the landlord’s house 
in great disorder, or suppose the people who were in it 
before you did so — what then ? The landlord has not 
had much encouragement towards keeping his houses 
nice in such a case. 

How wordd it be if you were yourselves to show him 
that you are different sort of people to any he has had 
before, and that you have turned over a new leaf ? I 
think you would find it was worth it, and it is a fact 
that we sometimes have to do what seems to be more 
than our duty in order to convince others that we are 
willing and able to do even as much as our duty. 

Look at that dirty ceiling. You have so far put the 
smoky chimney right, and can you any longer stand 
that dirty ceiling? Though you have never done it 
before, you will find you can whitewash if yoir try. 

It can be done for about 6d. 

“ Whitewash is made' by pouring water on cakes of 
whiting and stirring the whole together until the liquid 
is of a thin creamy consistence ; a small quantity of 
warmed size, or dissolved glue, is then added, sufficient 
to prevent the colour from rubbing off when dry. 
Whitewash is applied with a broad flat brush, working 
in a uniform direction up and down the wall. Shordd 
the surface have been previously whitewashed, first 
remove the dirt by washing it with a brush and abund- 
ance of clean water.” * 

If you are one of those who lay by a little money 
every week, you will find you can well afford it. If 
you have got very much behind hand and have debts 
to pay up, pay them, but keep the whitewashing in 
* T. B. Tegetmeiee. 
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your mind, and every time you look up at the dirty 
ceiling, say to yourself : “I could have that clean and 
white for 6d., and a few hours’ work with my own 
hands.” You will, I am sure, be able to borrow a 
brush for doing it. 

Then about papering. That is doubtless also the 
landlord’s part, and he probably repapers every certain 
length of time. 

I know some people, however, who lived in a room 
which much required papering, and which for some 
reason or other the landlord did not paper. The father 
was away for a few days. The mother, who is a very 
particular person, had fretted a great deal over the 
appearance of the room ; she got a woman in the house 
to help her, and the two papered the room together. 
I do not know who was the most pleased when the 
father returned and saw it. 

When you go to buy your paper, tell the paperer 
what is the size of your room, and he will tell you 
the amount of paper you will require. You can get 
paper at 2d. or Id. a yard; or three pieces (at about 6d. 
a piece) will paper a room about 12 feet square. Mix 
up a good potful of paste, and borrow a thick flat 
brush. Tear all the old paper off, and give the walls a 
good sweep down. Measure the height of the wall 
from the ceiling to the skirting-board; measure the 
same off on the papeT, lay it on the floor, and put on a 
light but well-covered coat of paste. Quickly and care- 
fully hang it from the top of the wall, being sure to get 
it straight. That is the great thing to be minded in 
paper hanging ; if it is straight — even to the ceiling 
and even along the edges — it is sure to look well. 
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HOW TO KEEP THINGS STRAIGHT AT HOME. 

METHOD IN WORK — EARLY RISING HOW TO CLEAN KITCHEN 

BEDROOM — FLOORS — FURNITURE — MIRROR — PLEAS- 
ANTNESS AT HOME. 

M aving said this much as to the means of getting 
your house straight, and clean, and comfortable, 
let me now say that this is but the beginning 
of things. This is the starting-point. It will often 
be a great tug of war to get so far as that ; but after- 
wards comes another and a more constant tug of war, 
namely — keeping it straight, clean, and comfortable. 

But if ever your home is to be kept as it should be, 
you will find that this can only be done by continually 
looking after things, and by getting through the work 
in a careful and methodical way. The best plan is to 
have certain times for doing different things and to 
keep to them in so far as is possible. It may often be 
irksome to do so, but in the end it answers far better 
than to let work take its chance of getting done. 

It is the woman who has most to do with keeping 
the house nice, and one of the faults of which we 
women are very often accused is want of method. A 
man is naturally much more business-like than we are ; 
he has his day’s work before him, and puts his mind 
to it. One reason why it is more difficult for women 
to be business-like is that our work is not cut out for 
us in quite the same way that a man’s is. We our- 
selves have to arrange our work, and it often consists 
of such a number of small things that we hardly know 
which to begin to do first. 

But we can cure ourselves of this fault by some 
patience, and thought, and care ; and it will be a pity 
if we do not. 

Look over your household work quietly and carefully, 
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and try and arrange some plan upon which it will he 
well to work. One of the most important points in 
such a plan will he to achieve the hahit of early rising, 
which more than anything else, enables one to get well 
beforehand with the clay’s work, and thus prevents it 
crowding upon one. The house itself may thus be put 
in order, and our hand is free and ready to the day’s 
special duties. 

If, every morning before your husband’s and 
children’s breakfasts, the kitchen was cleaned and 
tidied, what a saving you would find it ; well worth 
the effort of getting up a little sooner ! You leave it 
untidy when you go to bed, it would surely be well to 
put it to rights the first possible moment in the day. 
It is often used more than any other room in the 
house, and unless you have a care, it will always be 
untidy. In many cases it is the only room ; how more 
than important is it in such a case that it should be 
kept clean and sweet, otherwise none of you can ever 
be really strong and healthy. 

This is the way to clean a kitchen : — 

Open the window wide. If this makes you cold, it 
is well to tie on a little shawl. 

Move the chairs and table out of the way, and 
thoroughly brush away all the dirt and dust from the 
floor. Once a-week the floor should be scrubbed with 
soap and water. 

Go next to the grate. Take away the fire-irons, and 
brush them clean. 

Rake out the cinders and dust, and give a good brush 
all round ; black-lead the bars, and back, and top of 
the grate. 

Lay the fire, putting in paper, wood, and all the 
larger cinders — which it would be waste to throw away 
— and fresh coal. Lift the fender, sweep away the 
dust from under it, give it a rub up, put it and the fire- 
irons back, and light the fire. While the water was 
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boiling, tlie room could be dusted, and the chairs and 
things set straight. 

You will then be ready to give your husband his 
breakfast comfortably before he starts to his work, 
giving him Iris dinner to take with him if he is not 
near enough to return for it, and it is too far for you or 
a child to take it to him. 

The next thing is to get the children washed and 
dressed, to give them their breakfasts, and send them 
to school. Your whole attention can now be devoted 
to them, and both they and you will fare the better 
for it. 

When the elder children are away, there are often 
younger ones and a baby to call for the mother’s care, 
besides the business of washing up, seeing to the bed- 
rooms, preparing dinner, &c. 

How to clean a Bedroom. 

So soon as you get out of bed turn all the bed-clothes 
down over the foot of the bed, and teach the children 
to do the same. It does not take a minute to do, but 
it leaves the bed to get aired. As regards the bed 
itself, a woollen or hair mattress is both better and 
more wholesome than a feather bed. A bed without 
curtains is also more wholesome, for curtains help to 
collect the dust and prevent the air from moving as 
freely as it might do about the bed and room. When 
you leave the bedroom, open the window wide. 

The beautiful fresh air — and even in the midst of a 
town it is more beautiful than that which you have 
been breathing over and over again in your bedroom— 
comes in as a purifier. Unseen itself, it searches round 
and round the room, and turns out all that is unwhole- 
some or will be the better of a change. 

"When you return to the room after the father and 
children are away, the first thing to do is to empty all 
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the slops. Never, tinder any circumstances, should 
slops he left standing in a room ; it does no good, and 
may do a great deal of harm, and do not he content 
with merely emptying the utensils, hut rinse them out 
with clean water, that all may he kept sweet. 

Take a good look frequently at the bottom of jugs, 
water-hottles, soap-dishes, & c., and keep them clean. 
When all this is put to rights, it remains to make the 
now well-aired heds, to tidy and dust the room, and fill 
the jugs ready for use. 

How to scrub a Floor. 

The floors of all rooms which are in constant use 
should he scrubbed once a week. 

Take a pail of water, soap, sand, and scouring-clotli. 
Begin at the part farthest from the door, so as to he 
able to wash backwards. Scrub with a firm hand, using 
sand when any grease or stain makes it necessary. 
Wring out the cloth and gather up all the wet, or it 
will leave dirty marks across the floor. 

How to clean Furniture. 

First, dust carefully, not forgetting the legs of chairs 
and tables, cross-bars, &c. Polish is not necessary, hut 
the furniture should he rubbed bright with a dry cloth. 

How to clean a Mirror. 

Remove the dust with a cloth, and then shake some 
powdered whiting from a muslin hag, and rub the mirror 
clean again with a clean chamois leather. 

Plated Knives , Forks, and Teapots should be washed, 
and then polished with a leather. 

Every home ought to be a little palace of cleanliness, 
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sweetness, and prettiness; but it needs an effort, as I have 
said, to keep it always so. It is a very usual fault for 
people who have learnt to do things very well, to get 
somewhat careless about them, and to begin to do them 
less well. If we find we are falling into this mistake, 
the only thing is for us to pull ourselves up sharply. 

When the bedrooms are done, there is sometimes a 
front parlour to be looked to ; very often there is baby 
to be attended to all the time, more or less ; and the 
dinner to be got ready. There are, besides, bits of 
mending and making which are sure to need to be done, 
and unexpected things are always coming up to take 
away the time. If a mother is careful of her time, and 
every morning sets hard to work to do what she knows 
will have to be done, she will be able to keep up with 
the making and mending and the unexpected things 
which may arise; but if she lets things go, if the kitchen 
is never put to rights till the middle of the day, or till 
the husband conies home in the evening, if the bedroom 
is not done till it is time to get back to bed, if there is 
never a spare morning for extra scrubbing and cleaning, 
she cannot thrive and get on. 

It only wants good-hearted womanly effort to get into 
these good ways, and the mother soon finds that she is 
more than repaid. All household work should be over 
before the evening, and the home clean, tidy, and com- 
fortable, long before the father comes home. 

And when he does come, remember, mother, he has 
been working all day, not only for himself, but for you 
and the children. The man has to go out into the 
world, and to see and hear much more of sin and evil 
than we see or hear ; much that might serve to make 
him evil and careless, cold and hard. Try and make 
home a haven of happiness, rest, and peace to him. 

Remember, father, the mother too has been working 
all day, not only for herself, but for you and the child- 
ren. She has many small worries and anxieties, which 
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often are all the more trying because they are so small, 
and yet must be contended with ; she has a good deal 
to fret her ; she has no change of walking to and fro to 
her work. Try and make your coming home a change 
to be looked forward to, and to make home a haven of 
happiness, rest, and peace to her. 



MOTHERS OUT AT WORK— NEIGHBOURS— 
GOSSIP AND QUARRELS. 

f T is indeed to be lamented when the mother has to 
go out to daily work as well as the father. . The 
home can never be as comfortable nor as thriving, 
but if it is absolutely necessary for her to go, she 
will find that diligence, method, and care will do a great 
deal to help her. But her absence is always bad ; bad 
for the house ; bad for the children she has to leave ; 
bad for the elder one who has to stay from school to 
take care of them. Every mother who may have to 
go out to work for a time should try her utmost to give 
it up, and by the constant small weekly savings of 
which I spoke, she will in the end be able to manage 
it. The house is her special place, and lio-w can it 
thrive without her presence 1 How can it be kept as 
it ought to be 1 How can the children be properly 
cared for 1 How can clothes be mended and made if 
she is absent 1 ? Somehow, also, it always seems to work 
worse evils still ; discords, quarrels, and trouble seem 
to creep into the midst. On all hands I think we 
shall find, if we take the pains to look round, that the 
most prosperous homes are those where the mother 
stays in it. 

Now that we are speaking of the mother s absence 
from home, I should like to say something about those 
outside influences which can come in and mar a home. 
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Neighbours. 

What does a neighbour mean 1 

Once upon a time, a great many years ago, a story 
was told to show what a neighbour meant. You know 
it already. A man was robbed and nearly murdered, 
and left for dead in the highway. A fellow-country- 
man, a priest, came along the same road shortly after- 
wards. He had been so fortunate as not to fall in with 
the robbers, though if they had not caught the other 
man just before, doubtless they would have had him 
instead. Well, he just saw the half-murdered man and 
on he went. 

By-and-by another countryman came, who took a 
look at the man as he lay, and then crossed to the 
other side of the road and away he went too. 

Then a third man came along ; he was not a fellow- 
countryman ; he belonged to quite a different place, and 
as some might say, had no call at all to stop there run- 
ning the risk of getting murdered himself ; and perhaps 
■after all the man might not live. But this man had no 
such selfish thoughts ; down he got from his beast in a 
moment, knelt beside the forsaken stranger, felt his 
heart and found it beating still, raised his head and 
poured wine down his throat, and bound up his poor 
wounds with oil. As soon as he could move at all, lie 
got him up, put him on Iris beast, doubtless with one or 
other arm round him all the way to support him, and 
never left him till he got him safe to an inn, and into 
the good landlord’s care. 

_ He was evidently a busy man, for he could not stop 
himself, but what a heart he had ! he was not a bit 
contented just to have rescued the stranger ; he must 
be cared for and looked after, so he gave the landlord 
some money for the present, and told him he would pay 
him whatever more he spent. 
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That was the right way to do things, was it not 1 

We like that man so much, we should he quite sorry 
to think it was only a story, and we cannot help hoping 
that Christ told it from life. 

But anyhow, that is what being neighbourly means ; 
coming very close to people and helping them. 

Are we that sort of neighbour 1 

Do people feel quite safe with us 1 Can they easily 
tell us their troubles and anxieties, and know that we 
shall not go and repeat them to some one else ? 

Are we such neighbours that people feel we will help 
them all we can, that we will take trouble for them ; 
show them how to do things ; make enquiries for 
them ; put ourselves about to do odd jobs for them — 
in a word, come near to them kindly, gently, patiently, 
however busy we are, however difficult it is, just as this 
good Samaritan did with this poor Jew 1 It will not 
often, if indeed ever, fall to our lot to do such a beauti- 
ful thing as he did, and save a life , but let us do as he 
did, in the small things of life which come to us, and 
be good and kind as he was. 

Gossip and Quarrels. 

Gossip is in truth but a little thing, and quarrels are 
big things, but quarrels spring as often, and more often, 
from gossip than from anything else. 

This, again, is specially a fault with us women ; we 
can’t hold our tongues. No wonder people sometimes 
feel as if they would like to cut them out for us. As a 
rule a man will put aside an ill tale and pay little or 
no attention to it. Why should not we do the same 1 
What a good and happy thing it would be not only for 
ourselves, but indeed for the whole world. 

What too often happens is something like this : we 
all know it. Mrs. A tells some tale of Mrs. B to Mrs. 
C. Now Mrs. C tells it to Mrs. D. Mrs. D knows 
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Mrs. B, and rather likes her, so she goes and tells her 
what Mrs. D has told her Mrs. A said of her. Mrs. 
B then wants to get an explanation from Mrs. A, who 
perhaps hardly meant what she so carelessly and 
thoughtlessly said, and so it begins, hut does not end 
there. 

Dear friends, we cannot he like that good Samaritan 
if we do these sort of tilings ; they are always unkind, 
generally misrepresented, and often false. 

The French have a proverb which says, “ To under- 
stand all is to forgive all.” If we could see truly into 
each other’s hearts, and could understand each other’s 
ways, we should think quite differently of other people 
to what we do now; we should never he unkind, 
unjust, or hasty any more. 

Here are a few hints which may help us. Do not 
ever listen to evil or ill-natured tales about others ; say 
at once that you would rather not hear. In the end 
your neighbours will not like you the less for this. 

Do not ever carry a tale about one person to another 
if it goes against him. 

Do not think it is necessary always to make up your 
mind about other people’s business. 

Always tell all the good you can of others. 

Always remember that the evil you hear may not be 
true. 

I have heard it said that most of the gossip of a 
place springs romid the washing-tubs. This may be 
true, but it may, and in some cases is, quite false. It 
is of course an excellent opportunity for a talk, -with 
several neighbours all met together, and a talk will help 
to get through with the hard work, only let the talk 
be free from injury and unkindness to others. Every 
one has something good about them ; every one has 
some one who loves them. Anyone can see the evil, 
but it is the heart which is wise and kind itself that 
finds out the good. Let us also remember that while 
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we see when a person has given way and yielded to 
temptation, we do not see all the temptations they have 
resisted ; the many struggles, brave struggles, and long 
struggles which have ended in victory, and which no 
eye hut God’s saw. 

When a quarrel has begun, what is to he done 1 
Why, make it up, of course. Life is too short for 
quarrelling, and we ought to be ashamed of it and of 
ourselves for it. Do not begin to explain, for explana- 
tions are too often only a renewal of the quarrel ; speak 
out truly and say, “ I was wrong, and I am sorry,” and 
be friends again without any more to do. 

There is an amusing story told of some Russian fish- 
wives, who were notorious for their fights and quarrels. 
They were constantly being brought before the magis- 
trate, who at last got quite tired of these violent quarrels, 
said he would have no more of it, and that then and 
there, in the court and in his presence, the two who 
had been committed that morning were to kiss and be 
friends, or to to be locked up together in the dark till 
they did. With one voice both shrieked that they 
would never kiss each other, and never any more so 
much as speak civilly to each other. 

“ So, so, my friends, have it your own way,” said the 
magistrate, and the two were taken off, calling out, 
gesticulating, declaring they would never give in, and 
locked together in the dark. 

What took place there, history saith not, but by the 
next morning, out came two fish-wives and publicly 
embraced in the market place amidst the cheers of the 
people — and thus was an end put to the violent 
quarrels amongst the fish-wives. 

How far that is true I do not know, but tills I know 
very well, that when we are angry with anyone, the 
best way to get over our anger and to be friends and feel 
friendly towards them, is to do them some kindness — 
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to speak a kind word, if nothing more. It takes the 
bitterness ont of our hearts, and helps us to forget all 
that foolish talk about our “rights” which we are so 
apt to fall into. 

“ Kiss and be friends,” as we say to the children, has 
a big truth in it. As the children kiss, love and for- 
giveness pass from one to the other ; let us, too, force 
ourselves to give some sign of kindness by word or deed 
to our neighbour ; the ill-feeling will be chased away, 
and another time we shall do better. 
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Ptanagimjftttt of dt^ilbrm 



vsj^jHEEE are some mothers who seem to think that 
(j » in they have very little to clo in bringing up their 
children, except to keep them from being 
troublesome, to feed and clothe them and send them to 
school. 

It was once said to me that the reason why so many 
children are spoilt is, that it is very easy to spoil them 
and requires so much trouble not to spoil them ; and 
the more we think over this, the more we see how true 
it is. It is much easier to give a baby what he cries 
for than to make him happy and interested with some- 
thing else instead. It is much easier to give a child 
something he asks for than to refuse him two or three 
times. It is much easier to let a child grow up with 
dirty habits than to teach it nice clean ones. And yet 
if we would but look at it, we should soon see that _ a 
little more trouble now saves us from a great deal _ in 
the future, and saves — as what mother does not wish 
t 0 gave 1 — the child from trouble and suffering in the 
future. 

Oh, what a bugbear we do make of taking _ trouble 
about anything ! Some people even seem to think that 
because anything is a “ trouble ” it is quite a sufficient 
reason for letting it alone ; but instead, the fact that 
anything is a “ trouble ” ought to be a sort of trumpet 
call to us, to spring up and do battle with it. 

Our great Shakespeare says something about trouble 
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which lifts it up above the dust of common life, and 
makes it a happiness. He says — 

“ The trouble we delight in 
Physios pain ; ” 

and I am sure no one feels that so truly as a mother. 
You so love your children, and are so anxious to take 
trouble for them, that the pain of the trouble gets quite 
cured ; indeed you hardly feel as if there were any 
pain in it at all. This is particularly true in sickness 
and illness. The weak and suffering child always lies 
closest to the mother’s heart ; she misses him more than 
all the others, yet careful as mothers are in sickness, 
it is often the case that they might well take more 
trouble in forming, or helping to form, their children’s 
characters, and in helping them to grow up good men 
and -women. 

And to begin with, the most important thing of all 
to_ consider is the force of example. Will children 
mind our good words if our actions are wrong 1 Will 
they be truthful if they hear us tell lies and prevaricate? 
Will they be good-tempered if they hear us scold and 
scream 1 Will they shun bad language if they hear us 
use it, or eagerly repeat what others have used ? Will 
they learn to be clean and tidy if the house and our- 
selves are dirty and untidy ? 

Be sure that it is what we do that goes down into 
children’s hearts, and what we are regulates what we do. 
They will not care about our words ; indeed, they will 
soon learn to laugh at them, to scoff at them ■ and can 
we blame them for it? — if our actions are different 
to those words. Let us set before us as our aim — our- 
selves to be or to become all that we should like our 
children to grow into. 
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CHILDREN’S FAULTS. 

Disobedience. 

Children have many little faults, and we should he 
patient with them, specially as so many of them spring 
from imitation of ns, or because we have neglected to 
train them rightly. The fault which brings most 
trouble in its train is probably disobedience. Very 
often the child will mind the father and will not mind 
the mother at all. In consequence, your things get 
spoilt, the children are always in mischief ; you scold 
and call at them, shut them up, beat them — and are 
just where you were at the beg innin g. 

Things should not be thus, mothers, should they? 
You are more with the children than the father is, and 
most certainly you ought to be obeyed. I know how 
very anxious some of you are on this point, and how 
earnestly you have tried ; it seems sometimes as if the 
want of success comes from yoirr not taking quite the 
right plan in some cases. 

To go back to what I said before, it takes so much 
trouble not to spoil children. Now there are one or 
two little hints which may help you in this matter, but 
it needs self-control, perseverance, and patience on your 
part to make use of them. 

To begin with — be certain, be always the same in 
your own behaviour to the child. Make up your mind 
that he may have some things to play with, for instance, 
or that he may not have them; and then keep to it. It is 
the keeping to it which is the difficult part ; but some 
extra care on your side, and the child will soon be 
accustomed to it. How often have I seen a table-knife 
taken from a child, and then given back because he 
teases for it ! But that is not fair on him. There is 
nothing children like so well as certainty and justice. 
If the thing be bad for him, he must not have it. Let 
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me say in passing that, when houses are kept in the 
proper way, we do not have knives lying about except 
at meal times ; and so the better and more orderly a 
house is kept, the better it is for the children. Children 
soon get to know what they may have and what they 
may not have. The mother’s knitting, the father’s 
knife, the coal, his own hat, all these and such like 
things our common sense tells us are not playthings for 
him ; let us listen to this common sense view of the 
matter, and don’t let him have them. 

You need not tell him so in a very loud voice how- 
ever ; it only frightens him ; and though he cannot 
put it into words, he knows quite well that just as he 
cries and makes a loud noise when he has lost his 
temper, so is it with you. The loud screaming voice 
tells him you are losing your temper, and he knows 
fast enough, that if he goes on long enough, the chances 
are he will get his way. 

Speak quietly. A quiet voice will get into his 
heart and into his understanding. He will give way 
both because he must , as you are stronger, but also it 
often happens that a nice, quiet feeling of ivanting to 
do as the soothing voice tells him gets into his mind. 

It takes time and trouble, yet a few short weeks and 
he will understand. Get his father to make him 
some playthings ; some little blocks of wood to build 
with, a bit of stick with string at the end for a whip, a 
rough bit of wood with one end cut for a horse’s head, 
&c., will make him very happy. 

Another thing which makes children disobedient is, 
that when you tell them to do, or not to do, a thing, 
you do not watch and see that they obey you. You go 
on with what you are about as if you had never spoken; 
the child sees you pay no attention, and does not obey 
you, and perhaps the first notice he gets is a box on the 
ears, a shake, or two or three good slaps for his disobe- 
dience. 

D 
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But we ought to behave better to children than that ; 
we hardly know how bad such conduct is for them. If 
you care enough about an order to give it, you also care 
enough about the child to take the trouble to see he 
obeys it. A child often only wants a little reminder, 
and in any case a quiet voice is the voice in which to 
speak. You do him much good, you make him strong 
and happy, when you tell him to do things and quietly 
see that he does them, and after the first it becomes 
less and less necessary to remind him, for he grows up 
in the habit of obedience. 

This seems to be the great trouble in many houses ; 
it is a present evil for the mother, and not merely a 
present one for the child, for it lays the seeds of care- 
lessness, self-pleasing, and lawlessness. 

Bad Habits. 

Children very easily fall into untidy and dirty habits; 
surely these are more than anything else the mother’s 
fault. It has been most truly said “a dirty child is the 
mother’s disgrace.” Mce clean habits can be taught 
from the very first, by care and patience. 

Above all I would urge you to bring them up in every 
way to be modest and decent. Many mothers very 
urgently feel the importance of this, but there are many 
others who might well be more particular. A child’s 
whole welfare may in a great measure be made or 
marred by this. Boys and girls will be naturally modest 
if suffered to be so, but modesty is like a delicate plant 
which must be fostered ; if suffered to run wild, it will 
soon become a poisonous ill weed. 

Train them early in decent habits, and they will 
respond to them ; to mention, for instance, but one 
point among many which will easily occur to every 
mother’s heart, it would surely be better, would it 
not, as the little girls are growing up, to send the boys 
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away while tliey get their bath 1 it is a bacl habit too, 
is it not, to have the little girls stand washing and 
dressing with the door opening into a public passage 1 
Early lessons of modesty and decency may be the very 
saving of your children when they are older, and have 
to face the world themselves. 

And when they are older, do not leave them to face 
the troubles and temptations of the world by themselves 
without a word of warning or help. Ignorance of sin 
and wickedness is too often only a protection where every 
one is honourable and good; and in that case is protec- 
tion even needed ? Reflect over the temptations your 
boys and girls have to encounter, and do you, their 
fathers and mothers, be their guides and helpers. Let 
them beware of the dangers which lie before them, when 
you send them away from the shelter of home ; “ fore- 
warned is forearmed.” Many a poor girl has been led 
astray almost before she even guessed she was on a 
downward path, whose lot might have been very differ 
ent if her father or mother had treated her with the 
friendship, and sympathy which was her right. That 
it is difficult to talk to those who are young, everyone 
will feel ; but has that anything to do with the matter 1 
You desire to spare your children, to save them. 

There was a whole family of girls living in a country 
village. One by one they had to be sent away from 
home to life in London, some to domestic service, some 
apprenticed to trades. And as the turn of each came 
to go, night after night the father sat and talked to her, 
warned her of the temptations and dangers that might 
be her lot ; showed her what was true and good, what 
was false and evil. There is not one of those girls but 
passed scatheless through life, and not one but again and 
again blest her father. One of them passed through 
almost every danger and temptation through which a 
woman can possibly pass, and stands this day purer, 
stronger, nobler than the day, long long years back, 
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when she received her father’s kiss, and left the happy 
country life. 

Modest, decent ways from early childhood, regular 
habits and hours, and pleasure in their parents’ society, 
is a life-long protection. 

Untruthfulness. 

Some children seem to be naturally truthful, and 
others to be naturally untruthful. Untruthfulness does 
not always come from the same cause ; a child may tell 
a lie from sheer fear, and hoping by it to escape punish- 
ment ; or he may tell one from carelessness, or from a 
love of inventing, which is very strong in some children. 

From whatever cause it com.es, the fact of a lie is 
always distressing, and it must be one of our dearest 
aims to make a child truthful. Let us see, too, above 
all things, that we ourselves are scrupulously truthful 
from the first. Do not let us begin with small lies about 
policemen and black men when the children are naughty; 
they will soon detect them to be untrue, and it will 
perhaps be from ourselves that the first idea of gaining 
their ends by falsehood will arise. 

But we must not treat every lie alike. If a child is 
timid and tells a lie to save himself from punishment, 
if even he is worse than timid, and a great coward, will 
it be any good to take hold of him roughly, shake him, 
and beat him, when we think he is lying 1 Does not 
our reason tell us that this will be a bad plan, that he 
will get startled, more frightened still, and tell his lie 
all the faster ? A child who is timid, or a coward, or 
will lie, requires gentleness, patience, encouragement. 
Do not confront him angrily, give the little lad time ; 
tell him to think a bit ; encourage him to be brave and 
speak out. He will not learn to be truthful all at once, 
remember, but if you are quiet and firm with him, he 
will soon begin to learn to be so. Speak to him about 
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it at quiet times, on Sunday, when he is in bed ; show 
him how much more manly it is to say when he has 
done wrong, and take his punishment, than to spoil 
and degrade his spirit with a lie. Truth sinks into 
children’s hearts very deeply ; they loish to be good, 
however mischievous they are. Let us often think how 
we can best help them. 

When a child tells lies from carelessness — by which 1 
mean, he tells things, or answers hap-hazard, and with- 
out really knowing correctly about what he is speaking 
— it will not help him to treat such a lie as you might a 
lie in the other case. It is not from wickedness or 
cowardice that children tell such lies, but from careless- 
ness ; and it is the cause which must be cured if we 
would cure the result. Tell such a child that you 
cannot depend on him, and must get someone else to 
tell you about what has happened ; make him feel what 
a pity it is not to be relied upon ; and, in a word, 
shame him into speaking the truth. Do not forget, 
though, to give him opportunities of doing better ; say 
to him sometimes — “ Now, you are trying to do better, 
so tell me what happened, and tell it very exactly.” 

The worst case of all is when a child lies from sheer 
naughtiness. Some say that this is the one great reason 
for which they would beat a child ; but it has some- 
times occurred to me when people are so fond of speak- 
ing of the beatings they are ready to give, that they 
are thinking more of telling others how they themselves 
detest a lie, than of what means will best cure the child. 
A beating may possibly be necessary on some rare 
occasions, but let us be very sure we have faithfully 
tried every better way first. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

Why is punishment used 1 Is it to relieve our own 
feelings or to cure the child of some wrong-doing ? I 
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fear that if the real reason were given, the first of the 
two reasons would often he the true one. 

And yet few things are more ruinous to a child than 
angry punishment ; sharp, unexpecting beatings and 
shakings do no real good ; the child is only frightened 
before he has well taken in what his offence is ; and 
his worst feelings are aroused. Besides, beating and 
cuffing a child is too often only a proof that his will is 
as strong as yours, and when his body is likewise as 
strong, how will it be then ? Where will your power 
and influence be ? 

Some children, again, are only made worse by punish- 
ment, and become stubborn, or utterly dispirited ; they 
are the very ones whom kindness and firmness would 
win to do right, and these are the weapons that should 
be used, and not force. If you must beat the child, 
however, do let me beg you not to do it in a haphazard 
sort of way, but to let the child know there is reason 
and not mere anger in what you do. A few hints may 
guide us to behave more justly to children in the matter 
of punishments. 

Never punish because you are angry. 

Never punish when you are angry, for you are sure 
to be unjust then. 

Never merely threaten to punish. That is only a 
cry of “ wolf, wolf,” which the child heeds as little as 
the shepherds in the fable did. 

Never take to punishment till you have tried 
reason, kindness, and persuasion. 

Never scream at children, it is confusing. 

Always speak quietly and gently. Children hear 
you much better then, and also understand better. 



PLEASURES. 

It does not take much to make children happy — not 
much money, that is — it takes some trouble however ; 
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but do not neglect to make your children happy with 
you and happy at home, or they will find pleasure else- 
where, and that, very probably, not of a good kind. 

It is nice to be able to give children little treats and 
pleasures on their birthdays, or at Christmas and the 
Hew Tear, and these little extra pleasures are very 
good when they are possible ; but how can we make 
children’s lives pleasant to them 1 They will all have 
their share of trouble by-and-by ; can we not do some- 
thing to give them at anyrate a happy childhood to 
look back on ? What do children like doing best of 
all 1 

Doing what grown-up people do. That is the right 
answer, is it not 1 Nearly all their games are playing 
at what their elders do, and it is wonderful how happy 
they are, and how they keep out of mischief if they 
fancy they are busy and “helping.” How I am sure 
we must try and make use of this beautiful little spirit 
of industry and helpfulness. It will give us more 
trouble than bidding them to go and play by themselves, 
but it will be happier for them and for us, both in the 
present and in the future, if we sometimes teach them 
to play. At first it will be chiefly play, but as they 
grow bigger, the play can be turned into real usefulness. 

Teach them all to help in the house ; teach the girls 
to do needle-work— some nice little bit of work for 
mother or father, or baby, which they will have the 
pleasure of seeing in use when they have finished it. 

Teach the boys to do all the odd jobs in the house, 
fetch the water and coal, brush the boots, mend a 
broken chair or table, and the younger ones’ broken toys. 

Let both learn to mind the younger ones, too, as 
indeed many and many of them have to do without any 
teaching, and only those who have seen them at it know 
what dear little wise fathers and mothers they make. 
Turn all these sort of things into pleasure and privileges 
with the children ; and by thus taking some trouble 
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yourself while they are little, you will be laying up a 
store of helpfulness in them for the future. 

In the country or suburbs of a town it is rare but 
that every house has at least a tiny garden strip. Make 
a pleasure of this ; get some of the penny packets of 
seed as spring approaches, and make the strip gay and 
bright — it will be a source of pleasure to you all. 

SCHOOL. 

How glad you are to get the children off to school, 
and what a comfort it is to have the place quiet, and to 
have room to turn round in ! 

Perhaps you think you have nothing much to do 
with the school ; but that would be a great mistake, for 
the parents have a great deal to do with both day and 
Sunday schools, and both get on very much better when 
the parents see this and act upon it. 

First of all, the children will value school much more 
if they see their parents value it. 

If you are careful to send them off in good time, 
they will be careful to arrive in good time. 

If you inquire how they are getting on with their 
lessons, hear them read, and sum, and look at their 
writing, they will take greater pains. 

If you ask them to repeat their verses and hymns to 
you, they will learn them more perfectly ; and finally, if 
you are careful to follow out at home the lessons of tidy- 
ness_, cleanliness, and good behaviour which they 
sc ^ 100 -4 Ikey will naturally learn them in quite 
a different way to what they would do otherwise. 

CLOTHES. 

Unfortunately all women are not taught to cut out 
and make their own clothes ; but that is no reason why 
they should not learn, and if a woman has a little famil y 
it is most necessary that she should do so. Patience 
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and perseverance will master this difficulty, as it will 
master all others. It is a great point gained never to 
credit anyone who comes and says to you, as many a 
one is ready to do, “ Oh, you will never do_ that ! ” 
Some have a way of speaking of dressmaking and 
clothesmaking as if it were very intricate. It is not so. 
Thought and care will soon enable us to understand 
about it. 

When you want to make a garment you must first 
have a pattern; or if you have not one, cut one out 
from some ready-made garment. 

How to take a pattern. 

We will suppose it is a child’s pinafore or chemise. 
Fold the pinafore in half, and lay it flat on the table on 
a piece of newspaper. Smooth it carefully out. Pin 
it to the paper, and cut the paper out exactly to the 
edge. If there are any gathers, it would be well to 
unpick them (you can easily put them in again after- 
wards), and spread the garment well out, so as to be 
sure and get the exact shape in the paper. . Take the 
pattern of the sleeve in the same way. Notice if there 
is a band at the top, or if it is only hemmed. If there 
is a band, measure its length with your yard measure, 
and cut it out in paper. 

You will then be able to put the paper on the new 
material, to pin it all the way round the edges, and to 
cut it out and make it up. In everything try to be 
very exact, and never be afraid of measuring too often, 
for it is far better to measure a thing often and get it 
right, than not to be careful enough and to have it 

wrong. _ . . 

It is a good plan to write on the pattern wliat it is, 
for what child, and at what age ; thus — “ Polly s pina- 
fore, four years old. Tom’s shirt, ten years old. Tie 
all your patterns up in a string, and keep them safe in 
one of yom' boxes or drawers. 
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How to take the Pattern of a Frock. 

is l? Sth ° f “f, Skirt; we wiU su PP° se ^ 

“ a , i ° f a y e ^ old, m which case it would 
eqi ire to be about 18 inches (lialf-a-yard), including 

skirt 7 p ^ S6 f h ° W many Wklths thele are in the 

means A^w'Ttl d ° 110t al T ayS knowwllat a “width” 
means. A width means how wide the material is 

across, and has nothing to do with how many yards 

you buy, which is the length of the stuff.) MoJt stuffs 

™^ rom 28 t0 30 or 32 inehes wide, and two 
widths would be wanted for the frock we are talking 

tL i ™dd tat eS 

yarn of stuff. Next look at the body. If it i s a 

K 5f “f. — hJ. it inside oh 

and take the pattern by the lining. You will find a 

seam which runs down by the shoulder, into part of 
the armhohl and then under the arm. Begin with the 

pin it^vmmh' 0 ^ ^ pi T ° f paper and carefully 

pm it over the back, placing the pins close to the seams 

I have mentioned (oyer the shoulder, round tire am 

he ned ^ ^ r0Und the back of 

Pm d the back ’ alld aloll S tlle hit of waist 
Cut the paper carefully along all these, and you have 

r f ‘he back. Do the same ’with the front 

nr fn f r0ck Wlt 1 tke arm - Measure off the bands 
at the top and bottom of the body. You can then nin 
your pattern on to the stuff and cut it out. You will 
require nearly half-a-yard of stuff for this, so you S 
G et your fiock out of a yard and a-half. 

. you llave never made any clothes before it will 
give you some trouble at first, but you will not mind 

im " ll “ “ le rf fl “ d >“”i 

nS to V 11 7011 save y° lu ’ self if you make up your 
mind to do your own needlework. 1 ^ 
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Chemises. 

If you want to make a plain, full-sized chemise, cut 
off 2 yards 12 inches of calico or long-cloth ; fold it 
end to end, and lay it flat on the table. Then fold and 
cut off a gore sloped from about 5 inches wide at the 
top to 1^» inch wide at the bottom. Turn these gores 
upside down, laying its selvage against the selvage 
of the body, thus making the same slope on that side 
as on the one from which you took your gore. You 
now have a garment shaped thus — 




Fold it together down the middle and cut out the neck, 
leaving about 3 inches on each shoulder. Slit it down 
the front — 




You will be able to get two good gussets out of the 
piece you take from the neck. 

For the sleeves you must take a separate piece of 
stuff, and cut one pair out of the width , about 6 inches 
deep. 

The bands, also — 42 inches long and about 2 broad 
— must come from a separate piece. 
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For smaller sizes, just reduce the lengths as you 
require. In smaller sizes you can often take the hands 
off the width of the calico before cutting it into sepa- 
rate lengths for the chemises. 

The slit in front should have a broad hem on one 
side and a narrow one on the other, and be neatly 
stitched oyer at the bottom. 

It also makes the sleeves look neater to turn a broad 
hem outwards and stitch it. 

In putting on the neckband, the stuff should be care- 
fully gathered and pinned before it is sewn. In front 
the material should be sloped down to about an inch 
lower than at the back. The front gathering should 
be carefully disposed, so that the fulness may come 
where it is needed and not on the shoulders, or in a 
lump just in the middle of the front. 

Nightgowns. 

A woman’s full-sized nightgown requires about 4 
yards of stuff. It is in one piece folded together, end 
to end, and 3 yards, 10 or 12 inches long. 

.Gore it as in the chemise. (Fold it down the 
middle, and cut off a gore, sloped from about 5 inches at 
the top to lj inch at the bottom. Turn these gores 
upside down, laying the selvage edge against the 
selvage of the body.) If, however, it is a very wide 
calico, these long gores would make the nightgown too 
full at the top, and in that case short gores at the 
bottom will be enough. 

The sleeves should be 18 inches long, and about 14 
inches broad. 

Wristbands about 9 inches. 

Collar about 14 inches. 

Sleeve-gussets about 6 inches square. 

Neck-gussets about 2J inches square. 

A slit for the neck should be made across the calico 
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where it is folded at the top, leaving about 5 inches 
for the shoulders, and then sloped down to about 3 
inches lower in front than at the back, and the slit 
made about 12 inches longer. 

If the calico is not very wide, a piece of this length 
will be wanted to go down the front for button-holes, 
and another narrower piece for the buttons, and, indeed, 
in any case this looks nicer. 

The width of your calico is disposed of by plain 
gathering into the collar, back, and front ; a good broad 
binder should be put round the armholes, both for the 
purpose of letting in the sleeves, and also in order to 
strengthen the shoulder. 

This is a perfectly plain nightgown. They are more 
generally made with a yoke, like a shirt ; when the 
"calico is divided at the shoulders, and is longer in front 
than at the back. But for this kind it is much better 
to borrow a pattern nightgown. 

Shirts. 

In the same way it is generally best to get a shirt 
for a pattern, as those with yokes sit best, and much 
depends upon the exact cutting of the yoke, of which 
it is not possible to give a pattern here. 

A very simple shirt, requiring 3 yards of stuff, may, 
however, be made thus : — 2 yards of calico or flannel 
for the body must be folded as in the case of a night- 
gown ( i.e ., end to end, and then lengthways), and a 
slit made for the neck, leaving 9 inches on each side 
for the shoulders. 

Sleeve, 18 inches long, and nearly the same width. 
(But the best way is just to get the pair of sleeves out 
of the width of the stuff, as an inch or so in the stuff 
does not matter). 

Wristbands, which must be double, 9 or 10 inches 
wide, and three deep. 
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Gusset for sleeves, fully 6 inches ; more, if you can 
spare the stuff. 

Neck gusset, 2-J or 3 inches. 

Tail gusset 1J inches square. 

Shoulder-straps about 9 inches long, split down at 
the upper end to receive the points of the neck-gusset, 
thus — 




and about 2 inches wide. 

Sometimes a piece is wanted for the front (if the 
stuff is very narrow), but the width of the material can 
generally be taken up in this way, as in a day shirt ; 
you do not of course put gathers in front, as is the case 
with a night shirt. 

Any gathering needed in the sleeve should be put 
m neatly on the upper part towards the shoulder, and 
the fulness of the material at the back of the body 
should be gathered into the collar. 

In putting on the collar (about 1 6 inches long), fold 
it over at the ends to allow for buttoning, and then 
halve and quarter it, carefully pinning the half to the 
middle of the back, and the quarter to the middle of 
the neck-gusset before beginning to sew it, otherwise 
you will not get your shirt to lie flat. 



Child’s Petticoat, 6 Years Old. 

1 yard stuff. Tear off a strip from the length of the 
stuff, and take your band from it, making it 1J or 2 
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inches wide, and about 24 inches in the waist. Cut 
the remainder of your stuff in half, and you have 
your two breadths. Let the petticoat be 18 to 20 
inches long, and fix the hem accordingly. Put the 
plaquet hole midway between the seams on one side. 
Plait the shirt into the band. 

A woman’s petticoat will require to be about a yard 
long, and will need about 3 widths in it. 

A woman’s flannel petticoat takes 3J yards. 

A Baby Boy’s Hat. 

Materials required,- — £ yard of flannel, J yard of 
lining, 1 yard of ribbon to match the flannel. 

Cut a square from the flannel of about 12 inches. 
Cut a piece of lining the same size, and make both 
circular by rounding off the four corners. 

Begin with the lining. Plait it round with pins 
into a round shaped cap, and try it on baby till you 
get the right size for his head. Tack it firmly with a 
thread. Take the flannel and fasten it on to the lining 
with plaits in the same way. Bind it round with a 
bit of flannel to make it neat. 

Cut the remainder of the flannel 
into strips of an inch wide, and 
nick them on each side with 

scissors, thus : 

Quill up the strips, and put a row 
all round the hat. Then put a 
second row above the first one, 
half way round, which will raise 
the front and make it pretty. 

Quill up a rosette for each ear. 

Cut the ribbon in half, and fasten 
it on for strings. 
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How to make a Baby Girl's Hood. 

1 can only show you a very small pattern, which 
you must enlarge. It is in two 
pieces here. The upper piece is 
the part into which the head goes ; 
the lower is the curtain. Get 
J yard of stuff — soft flannel is the 
best — and cut it out, having it 
from 8 to 10 inches long at the deepest point, and 10 
to 12 at the widest part across. Put several little 
plaits into the top and sides, so as to make it fit round 
the little face, and plait the curtain and the lower 
part of the head separately, and then sew them together. 

You must put in a draw-string round 
the top of the head and round the 
neck where the dotted lines are. You 
can then draw the hood smaller or 
larger as it is required. 

How to put in a draw-string. — When you have cut 
out, lined, and made the hood, before you begin the 
plaiting or trimming, run a piece of tape on in the 
direction of the dots, fastening both sides, leaving a 
hole where the crosses are. Put into this a smaller 
string, securely fastened at each comer; bring them out 
at the hole for tying. Be careful not to stitch this 
string in your after work. For trimming, either quill 
up the flannel and put it all the way round, and a nice 
rosette or two on the top, or do the same with ribbon. 

Buying Materials. 





In buying material for new clothes there are a few 
tilings we should bear in mind. Let us first reflect 
whether what we think of buying is a necessary thing, 
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otherwise money will quickly run away. Do we really 
need this new dress, bonnet, or ribbon ? Are we able 
to pay for it 1 Shall we deprive anyone else in the 
family of some good tiling if we indulge ourselves 1 
Ho one but ourselves can answer such questions, but 
we do well to ask them of ourselves. 

There are three things also to be considered when we 
are actually buying our materials — the quality, texture, 
and colour of the material. 

It is very important to get a good quality, though it 
is a little more expensive. It lasts longer, wears 
better, and looks well to the last. 

As to the texture, it is necessary to examine the 
stuff to see if it is good of its kind. Do not get 
flannels or woollen goods which, by holding them up 
to the light, you can see day-light through ; let them 
be close, firm, even. Do not buy prints which are 
thick with dressing, however cheap they .may be. 
There is no wear in them, but they are spoilt by the 
first washing. The dressing can easily be detected 
both by the cheapness of the material, and by the 
peculiar chalky-looking substance, which almost appears 
to serve to hold the threads together. In good prints 
the threads are easily seen crossing each other closely 
and evenly. 

As for the colour we must strive to choose what will 
last well. In prints, nothing is equal to lilac. In 
woollen goods, drabs or dark blue fade least. In 
flannels, scarlet is often preferred from its having such 
a warm and bright appearance. 

Mending and Patching. 

We all know the old proverbs — “A stitch in time 
saves nine,” and “ want of stitches, want of riches;” and 
how much we should save ourselves if we were followers 
of their wisdom ! Buttons should be sewn on the same 

E 
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day they come off; laces and tags renewed at once • 
frocks and coats mended the evening of the same day 
they are torn ; stockings darned the same week a hole 
appears m them. It often seems to me that we neglect 
these matters simply because they are so small or 
rather because they appear to be so small, but this is 
very shortsighted. Careful mending is as much an art 
as cutting out and making clothes. Clothes which are 
carefully mended, which are kept well brushed and 
neatly folded, have a capital way of lasting and looking 
fresh and pretty to the end, whereas a tear, or a dirty 
mark will spoil the prettiest dress that was ever seen. 

• ^ *° melL d everything before washing it. It 

is apt to get more torn and the edges ravelled in 
washing. With stockings this is specially the case. 
In darning it is well to remember to leave good loops 
at each end of the darn as you wash backwards and 
forwards. Stockings are more or less elastic, and the 
afresh 6aVe fleed ° m ’ and P reTent the thread from tearing 

. Tears should be run or darned, according as the tear 
is an even or a jagged one. . 

In patching it is necessary to patch with the same 
kind of stuff as that of which the torn garment is made. 

matoh exactly if possible, 

but if this cannot be done, the nearest match that can 
be obtained should be used. Soft garments must be 
patched with soft stuff ; stronger garments with stronger 
s uff It does not do to use a stronger piece of stuff 
lor the patch than that of which the garment is made, 
or it is apt to tear it afresh directly it is used again. 
The new patch shouid . wed cover, not only the actual 
hole, but all the part where the garment is becoming thin 

A mother would find it very useful to have a calico 
ba of scraps, to be ready for mending and patching, 
and with scraps, darning cotton, buttons, tapes, braid, 
&c., all kept there handy for her mending time. 
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Knitting and Crochet. 

The following patterns may be useful for those who 
knit and crochet. 

Man’s Sock— Pull Size. 

Materials— 4-ply fingering wool; 4 skeins (or ounces) ; 
needles No. 15 ; cast on 84 stitches. 

20 rows, 1 rib 1 plain. 

45 rows, 1 rib 3 plain. 

Decrease 1 in 5, three times. 

Decrease 1 in 7, twice. 

Ancle, 40 (or 56) rows. 

Heel, 40 rows. 

Gore till there are the same number of stitches on 
the two back needles as on the front needle. 

Foot, 80 rows, from the beginning of the gore to the 
beginning of the decrease for the toe. 

Decrease for toe, and cast off when twelve are left 
on back and front. 

Woman’s thick Winter Stocking. 

5-ply fingering. 

Cast on 96 stitches. 

20 rows, 2 rib, 2 plain. 

85 rows, plain. 

Make one each side of the seam-stitch. 

18 rows. 

Make one each side of the seam-stitch. 

27 rows. 

Decrease one each side of the seam-stitch. 

12 rows. 

Decrease 12 times, 5 rows between each decrease. 
Ancle, 105 rows. 

Heel, 40 rows. 
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tl , p G t°w ? I" 1161 ’ 6 the Same ntunb0r of stitches on 
theta o back needles as on the front needle, 
hoot, 65 rows. 

Decrease for toe, and cast off at 12. 

These patterns are intended for those who knowhow 
to knit. It is difficult to explain knitting by writing 
bo , ut ^ > ^t tlle following directions for the heel of a 
sock^may help some who are not very certain about 

“To knit the heel of a Sock.— When the legs 
aie long enough, divide the stitches on ah the needles 
pu 1 ttm S one , half (^th the seam-stitch in the 
middle and an equal number of stitches on each side of 
i ) on one needle for the heel. The remaining stitches 
aie to be put on two needles for the instep. Knit and 
purl every other row on the heel needle only, always 
v eping the seam-stitch, and, of course, knitting the 
outage row and purling the inside, and remembering 
, sll P the first stitch of every row until the heel is 
ong enough This will vary from one to three inches, 
according to the size of the sock. The longer the heel 

wihfit 8 ° f C0U1Se ’ H1 moderation )> the better the sock 

“ To turn the heel. -When the heel is long enough, 
be 0 m on an inside row, and slip first stitch. Purl as 
far as two stitches beyond the seam-stitch • purl two 

ne g eS 6 sV PUrl - Tum round ’ and 011 the same 

eecUe slip one. Knit two beyond the seam-stitch ; 

knit two together, knit one. Continue to do this, each 

ne taking one more stitch beyond the seam-stitch, till 

needWfc tak ®‘ T]len knit on to the heel 

needle the stitch on the side or selvage of the heel, pick- 

mg them up as you go, and taking the back of each stitch, 
and at the end knit four stitches off one of the instep 
need es. _ With your fourth needle knit all the stitches 
on the instep needles, except four. With another 
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needle knit these four stitches, and pick up the stitches 
on the other side of the heel, and knit a few stitches 

off the heel needle. . 

« For the next row knit to within six stitches oil 

the end ; knit two together, knit four. 

“ Knit instep needle. 

“ Opposite side. — Knit four ; knit two together ; 
knit plain to the end ; knit one round plain. 

“Do this till the foot is reduced to the proper size, 
which is the same as the ankle, or a trifle smaller. 

“ To finish the toe. — When the foot is almost long 
enough, divide the stitches equally on three needles, 
one in front, two at the hack. Begin on the left sole 
needle. Knit one ; knit two together ; knit to within 
three of the end ; knit two together ; knit one. Do 
the same on the other two needles. Knit a plain 
row round. Repeat till you have twelve or fourteen 
stitches on the needles. Divide these in half ; put the 
two needles together, and taking the stitches . together, 
as if there were only one needle cast off.” — Gvrl s head- 
ing Booh, Part I. 

Baby’s Shoe and Sock in one. 

White eider yarn— or a soft white fingering. Cast 
on 69 stitches and knit hack. 

Keep the centre stitch as the seam stitch. 

Knit three rows, increasing 1 at each end, 1 at each 
side of the seam stitch, knitting hack after each row 

without increasing. . 

2 rows, increasing one at each side of the seam stitcli, 
knitting hack after each row without increasing. 

Do not now keep the seam stitch any longer. _ 

12 rows plain backwards and forwards without 

increasing. , , , , 

Knit to the centre stitch and 7 beyond ; turn hack 
to the centre and 7 beyond, making 15 m all. Knit 
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backwards and forwards with these, taking in a stitch 
at each side every time for 10 rows. Do the same for 
another 10 rows, but now knit the return rows purl ' 
At the last row knit to the end of all the stitches. " 

Make a row of eilet holes. (Iinit 2 together, and 
put the thread over the needle.) Knit back as usual. 

Knit 10 or 12 rows (1 row plain and the returning 
row purl.) Finish off with about an inch, knitted I 
plain and 2 purl. 

Sew up the foot and sock. 

Knitted Vest. 

Best material for a knitted vest is a soft white yarn 
wool at 3|d. or 4-|-d. an ounce ; but a cheaper yarn will 
do for the purpose, only it will feel a little rough at 
nrst. The yarn or wool should be laid in cold water 
* 01 ’ a night, to shrink it before begining to knit. 

. “ a P a “ rather coarse bone needles, and cast on 
(for a full-grown person) about 60 stitches. Knit ribbed 
knitting, 3 stitches in each rib, until about 18 inches 
are done, then begin to decrease 1 stitch in each row 
so as to produce a slight slope, until the piece is 3 
inches longer. When you have completed two such 
pieces, sew or crotchet them together, beginning at the 
sloped ends, till within a couple of inches of the 
top. lake up 12 stitches at one corner of the top, 
and knit 6 rows plain, then 6 rows alternately plain 
and purled, and repeat these 2 sets of 6 rows until 
15 times 6 rows are clone • but reduce the 12 stitches to 
9 m the course of the first 15 rows, on the inner side. 

Do tins at each corner. This will make the four halves 
ancl the two shoulder straps. Then fill up the unjoined 
portion of the side seam with a triangular gusset 
m plain knitting, 20 stitches wide at the opening, 
how begin to knit ribs again, taking up stitches 
gradually on the outer side of the 2 half shoulder-straps 
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between -which the gusset lies, as long as a slope is 
required, and then taking up all the rest of the halt 
shoulder-straps at once. Knit on m ribs tdl the sleeve 
is the length you like, then fasten off, and join together 
at the top. When both sleeves are complete, do a 
single line of crochet open work round the neck and 
sleeves, and run a narrow tape in and out round the 




neck, to draw in and tie in front. Here is a sketch of 
the sleeve which it may help you to look at. —Ms 
Reading Book, Part I., Page 90. 

Knit about 10 rows (1 row plain knitting and the 

^Knit 12 ot 16 \ws, 2 plain 2 purl. Cast off and 
sew up the foot and sock with a wool needle. 

“Knitted Jacket for a child of twelve or eighteen 
months ; double berlin wool; pins No 9.— Cast on 35 
stitches, knit 10 rows plain, knit 1 2 rows, r ^ ls ™| 
stitch at the end of each row on the third stitch f ion 
the end, knit 10 rows plain, cast on 17 stitches at the 
end at which you have raised, knit back and knit 
stitches of the body of the jacket, knit onthose 34 stitches 
for 25 rows and the border and cast off, knit up tn 
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two sides for the sleeve, and take up the stitches vou 
opposite siSoSe IS, fif? ; 2 ^ 

° n shouWer each r °w, knit 10 rompkhf 
knit 12 rows, raising 1 stitch each row, on the same 
side on which you narrowed before, knit 10 rows plain 
cast on 17 stitches, and knit back 17 stitrl-ioo ’ 

f f - ** 25 rows a plain Stl SdeT 
you c^ron andT ^ 7 ‘S eeve ’ take Up the 17 Batches’ 

l P s P titch e SM h f ° r ^ 

tke stitchfrrd 

mg a hole every fourth stitch for the stringfthen knit 
pmled 0^017 M ting ?, Cl1 3 aPerna tely plain and 

the iacCt and kS 6 StltdleS at the bottom of 

J cket, and knit m the same way two plain rows 

bottom w g ff ^ Sleeves and neck, and at the 

TOn tlle etches • repeat to make 
the border as deep as you like. The number of stiteW 

^ % p r o £°«^» 

WASHING. 

a.i h ™£r»°d f -sir r i T*” t a >” 

eiy mother. The clothes will last longer and look 
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nice to the very encl with care and attention, whereas 
rough handling in washing and drying will soon destroy 
and spoil them. 

To Wash Cotton Goods. 

Soak them for some hours in hot water, well soaping 
them, especially in the most soiled parts. Rub them 
thoroughly and carefully, but not roughly. Pass them 
through one or two more waters, in order to get a good 
colour, adding blue to the last water. 

Starch. 

The most ordinary way of making starch is to put 
from 2 to 4 tablespoonfuls of starch, according to the 
number of garments needing to be starched, into a 
warmed basin, and add a little water, rubbing the starch 
into a thick paste. Next slowly add quite boiling 
water, stirring all the time, till the starch becomes 
transparent ; it should not, however, be allowed to 
become watery. It should be used immediately, the 
linen being dipped in while rather damp, squeezed out, 
and hung up to dry. 

"When quite dry, sprinkle it over with enough clean 
water to damp it well, roll it tightly up for a night, or 
a day, and it will be ready for ironing the next day. 

Let the irons be thoroughly hot, but be careful not 
to scorch the linen. Iron lightly at first, then more 
heavily, always placing the garment smoothly on the 
table, and being careful to keep it straight and even. 

To Wash Flannels. 

Make a good lather of soap and hot water, let it 
become tepid, and then soak the flannels well in the 
mixture. Flannels must not be rubbed, but carefully 
squeezed; then rinsed quite free from soap in cold 
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water, passed through a blue water, if white in colour, 
squeezed and well shaken when taken out of the water, 
turned inside out, and hung up to dry before a good 
fire, or in the hot sun. 

1ST.B.' — If flannels are washed in hot water, if they 
are much rubbed, or if they are dried slowly, they will 
become thick. 

To Wash Knitted Shawls. 

Make a good lather of soap and water ; when tepid, 
put in the shawl and plunge it up and down, rinse it 
in the same way through cold water, squeeze and shake 
it well ; hang it up to dry. 

To Remove Ink Stains. 

Before washing the garment, rub the stain with an 
acid, such as juice from a lemon. 

To Remove Fruit Stains. 

Mix a little chloride of lime with water, wash the 
stain, and put it in the air. 

Note, however, that chloride of lime burns, and must 
be carefully used. 

COOKING. 

I cannot do more than mention the subject of cooking 
in this small book, and it is not 'with a view of giving 
any information about it, or supplying receipts, but 
merely to name its importance. The comfort of a house 
not only greatly depends on good cooking, but also on 
the way in which the meal is served. 

Any woman can improve her knowledge of cooking 
by some of the books on the subject which are now so 
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cheaply produced, as, for instance, Eoutledge’s Penny 
Cookery Book, which, can be obtained at any book-shop ; 
but what I would like to press upon you is that it would 
be a good thing to take the trouble to get such a book, 
and to improve. Nothing that has to do with the 
happiness of a home is insignificant, nothing is little, 
nothing is unimportant, and in whatever we have to 
do, we should strive to do it the very best that it can 
be done. 

To begin with : serve the table cleanly and neatly. 
If there is only bread to eat, have the cloth clean, let it 
be put straight on the table, let the knives be straight, 
and everything looking nice in itself. I once heard it 
said of a family, “ They never have anything fit to eat, 
but everything is always beautifully clean, and as well 
served as for a banquet.” The lack of food was more 
agreeable to many than the abundance of food and dirt 
and disorder of other houses. 

Because we cannot have everything as we should 
like to have it, because we cannot do everything we 
should like to do, there is no reason why we should not 
do what we can ; and it is a well-known fact that thought, 
and care, and attention in preparing the meals of the 
house, in making them agreeable, both to the sight and 
to the taste, add considerably to its comfort. 

The bugbear of “ trouble ” stands in the way here as 
in so many other places, but every woman who cares at 
all for her home will surely learn to find all trouble a 
pleasure, and strive to be the best wife, the best mother, 
the best housekeeper, the best washer, the best cook in 
the land. 
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f N every serious illness or accident, the first necessity 
is to get a doctor’s help and skill, and it is 
impossible to be too exact in following out his 
directions. 

The doctor, we well know, is one of the best friends 
we possess. What comfort and help come into the 
house along with him, and he leaves them behind him, 
too, when he goes. We all feel better for the doctor’s 
visit. 

We can pay for the medicine he gives, and perhaps 
partly for his time, but we can never repay the kind 
word and look, the gentle touch, the patient considera- 
tion which he gives. 

Before we go further I should like to say a few words 
about this paying business. I wish every one paid up 
these debts as well and as conscientiously as some others 
do. There are some who appear to think that because 
the doctor has a good coat and hat, and lives in a good 
house, he does not require his money, but in any case 
you require to pay him, for can there be any reason at 
all why you should ask any one to make you presents 
of his time, skill, and learning ? Do you feel most 
comfortable when you pay your own way, or when you 
get some one to pay it for you? Do you not feel more 
like a man and more like a woman when you face the 
world independently ? However hard the struggle may 
be, are you not the better in your temper, the happier 
in your life, for paying your debts ? You know you are. 
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It is the same sort of story as with the landlords of 
whom we spoke in the early part of this book. There 
are some who fancy the landlord can do without his 
rent, and others — or, generally they are the same people — 
who fancy the doctor can do without his money; but if 
such people would take to fancying they are dishonest 
themselves, they would be nearer the mark. Probably 
we can all call to mind landlords who have been patient 
about rents, and who have helped their tenants in times 
of distress ; certainly we can all call to mind many a 
case of goodness and kindness from doctors to both the 
rich and the poor in trouble ; but are any of these cases 
reasons why we should fail in our personal duties ? 

Pay your landlords, your doctors, every one with 
whom you have to do, conscientiously. Little by little, 
as they are often kind enough to permit where the 
means are small ; but do not lower yourself and have to 
feel ashamed of yourself, as you must do, if you do not 
strive to pay. Pay Is., 6d., 2d. a-week, if no more, but 
pay like a man. 

And as you do so, bear in mind how small is the 
part for which you can pay, how great is that for which 
you can make no return. Would all you possess really 
pay for little Tim’s life given back to you when all 
seemed to be lost; or for those kind words which 
forced you to take fresh hope and spirit when Sarah 
and Alice seemed to take it turn about to be always 
ill 1 Can it pay for the kind manner which made 
Arthur, or Nellie, or Annie, who are generally so shy, 
do all they were told without any fuss 1 You know it 
cannot. 

Let us then gratefully do the little we can, and 
from our hearts acknowledge the many great kind- 
nesses we receive which no money can pay, but which 
a right spirit keenly feels. There is, indeed, but one 
rvay of acknowledging such goodness, and that is, that 
as freely as we have received, so freely we shall our- 
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selves give to others to our utmost in their hours of 
distress. 

To come more particularly to the matter of illness, it 
is important not to delay, hut to send for the doctor in 
time. A great many lives would he spared, a great 
deal of expense, a great deal of trouble, and a great deal 
of pain, if people would hut send for the doctor in time. 

This is more particularly necessary when children 
are in the case. They cannot tell what is the matter, 
nor explain how they are feeling, as we can do. The 
mother rightly dreads a fresh expense in the house, 
yet we must remember the old proverb, “ Penny wise, 
pound foolish,” and he wise in time. Whenever there 
is real illness, it is both the wisest and most economical 
thing to get the doctor at once. 

How do we know a case of real illness ? That is, of 
course, the difficulty, and it is well to err on the safe 
side. Here are some of the marks by which you can 
tell if a child is likely to become seriously ill. 

If he becomes listless and fretful ; has a hot mouth 
and head, and cannot be tempted to eat, you may be 
pretty sure that something is really amiss. It may be 
one of several things, but these symptoms point to real 
illness. 

Again, children will have plenty of colds and coughs 
which need not alarm you. At the same time it is 
never wise to neglect a cold. Put the child to bed in 
good time for a night or two, put his feet in warm 
water, give him a warm drink of gruel the last thing, 
and put a linseed or mustard poultice on his chest if it 
is sore. In the daytime see that he is well covered 
with warm clothing ; do not let him drink more than is 
necessary, or be in draughts, and he will doubtless be 
well again very quickly. 

But there are also colds and coughs which are 
serious matters, and require more care than you know 
how to give. If in such cases you neglect to send for 
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the doctor, the probable consequence will be the death 
of the child ; for children pass so rapidly from health to 
illness, a little neglect brings terrible results, just as 
quickly as care and thought bring good results. When 
a cold has settled on the chest, and there is difficulty 
in breathing, a wheezing sound coming from the chest 
with every breath, a feeling of soreness and uneasiness 
within, accompanied by an irritating cough, you must 
no longer rely on your own management. This is the 
beginning of bronchitis, from which too many of our 
children suffer and die, but from which death they 
might often be saved were help secured in time. 

Cold, with feverishness, and any irruption, also 
surely need the doctor’s presence. 

THE SICK-ROOM. 

For the sick-room itself, let it be kept quiet, and as 
fresh and neat as possible. A sick-room must not be 
scrubbed, as the damp would be hurtful to the patient, 
but the boards should be well wiped with a damp 
cloth. In everything, study to obey the doctor’s orders 
exactly, for in such obedience lies the best hope of 
recovery. Let the nurse strive to be always clean in 
her person, kin d and gentle in her ways. Drinks 
given by dirty hands will turn a sick person against 
them ; and services rendered by one who is untidy and 
slatternly will be dispensed with as much as is possible. 
We should strive to let the patient have no fear of us, 
but to make them feel free to ask us for anything and 
ready to trouble us. At the same time, we must be 
firm in obeying orders. This is often difficult with 
children, but a cheery manner, a quiet, merry, little 
joke, kind words of firm persuasion, will all help. . If 
the patient is not so ill as to require complete quiet, 
let us always be ready to try and amuse them, to pacify 
them, to help them through the weary hours. In more 
serious cases do not let any sign of fear or anxiety be 

F 
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shown ; be calm, quiet, so as to reassure and help them 
by our own calm. 

In making 1 the bed be careful to smooth out all the 
wrinkles, and to get rid of all the crumbs, otherwise 
they will be a means of sore discomfort to the patient. 
Turn as he may, they will follow him, and rob him of 
any ease or rest that may be his. 

Clean sheets. — When clean sheets are needed for a 
patient who is unable to move, this is the way to put 
them on. Roll a clean sheet with the under sheet •which 
is to be removed half-way across the breadth and slip 
it under the patient, while a second person gently lifts 
first his body and then his feet. 

Ventilation. — Fresh air is always necessary, but 
this does not mean sudden cold, nor yet a draught, 
both of -which must always be carefully avoided. The 
atmosphere should be kept about the same, and the 
window open about an inch at the top. The amount 
of air admitted will, however, also depend somewdrat 
on the time of year, as also will the fire. 

Washing. — Orders will be given by the doctor as to 
the amount of washing a patient can bear. 

Sponging is often an immense relief in feverish cases, 
both soothing the patient and inducing sleep. 

Chamber utensils should be emptied and washed as 
soon as used. Cold water, with a tablespoonful of 
Condy’s Fluid thrown in, will keep them fresh and pure. 

Meals and medicines will be ordered by the doctor, 
and it is particularly important to attend to such orders. 
What seems a little matter to us may be of the gravest 
importance. 

Medicines must always be taken in the quantity the 
doctor prescribes. 

Medicines must always be taken as often as the 
doctor prescribes. 

Medicines must only be used for the person for 
whom they are given. 
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Drinks. 

Drinks are always a matter to be considered in a 
sick-room. Milk is often one of the best drinks, or 
cold tea. The following receipts may be useful in 
different cases : — 

Toast and water. — Toast a piece of bread and put 
it into boiling water. Let it stand for a minute, and 
strain it off. 

Oatmeal drink.' — Put half a tea cup of oat meal 
into a basin, cover it with boiling water ; let it stand 
for a few minutes and fill it up with warm milk. This 
can be either taken hot or cold. 

Liquorice water. — Break an ounce of liquorice stick 
and half an ounce of gum arabic into a jug ; add a 
quart of boiling water; cover the mouth of the jug, and 
let it stand till cold. 

Lemonade. — Cut two lemons in slices, put them 
into a jug, and pour over them a pint of boiling water ; 
add a table spoonful of moist sugar. Cover up the 
mouth of the jug, and let it stand till cold. 

Lemon drink. — Squeeze half a large-sized lemon 
into a tumbler, add a table spoonful of sugar, and fill 
up with cold water. 

Linseed tea. — Put an ounce of uncrushed linseed 
into a saucepan containing a pint of cold water ; let it 
simmer for an hour over a good fire. It can be 
flavoured with liquorice or lemon. 

Beef tea. — Buy 2 or 3 lbs. of shin of beef. Cut it up 
very small ; put into a jar and add cold water (1 J 
pint of water to each pound of meat). Cover the jar 
with a plate or saucer, and set it in the oven for three 
or four hours with a good fire. 

To remove the fat, let the liquid get cold ; the fat 
then rises to the surface, and can be easily taken off. 

Mutton broth. — -Put a pound of scrag of mutton 
bone and all, into a saucepan with a pint of cold water 
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Let it simmer over the fire for an hour or two. Pepper 
and salt may he added to flavour it, pearl barley to 
thicken it. 

Water. — Plain water is a drink which is often asked 
for, and it is of the greatest importance that not only 
in a sick room, but that for every purpose, it should.be 
pure, for few t hing s can be more harmful, and bring 
more illness, than impure water. It is, however, a 
hidden evil, and one from which we have a good chance 
of escaping ; this makes us careless about it. Because 
we do not actually see the danger, we do not fear it ; 
but water from dirty cisterns, from pumps, and from 
unknown cisterns, are specially to be dreaded. In 
fact, however pure we may believe the source to be from 
which our water comes, it is always the better of being 
filtered to avoid contamination. No impure germs can 
pass through a filter ; and we are practically safe from 
the fevers, diphtheria, and other ills which impure 
water can produce, if we use a filter for drinking water, 
and give it the small attention which it will require. 
There is a very simple filter called “Dr. Lankester’s 
filter,” which can easily be made by any careful person. 

Dr. Lankester’s filter. — Get a large garden flower- 
pot, scrub it clean, and place a fine clean sponge in the 
hole at the bottom. Place it on two pieces of wood over 
a clean paiL Above the sponge put a layer of charcoal 
powdered, about two inches thick ; then a layer of 
clean sand of the same thickness. Pour the water in 
at the top and let it drain through. 

To Prevent Illness. 

“Prevention is better than cure” is an old proverb 
which we are well acquainted with. Let us note the 
causes from which different diseases and illnesses arise, 
and try to avoid them. 

Typhoid fever, measles, smallpox, &c., are pretty sure 
to arise from bad drainage, bad air, decaying matter, or 
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emanations from infected matter, stagnant pools, and 
refuse heaps. 

Inflammation of the lungs or bowels, rheumatic 
affection, influenza, coughs, sore throats, come from 
damp houses, damp rooms, wet feet, and catching cold. 

Bilious attacks, diarrhoea, constipation, come from 
over-eating, from taking too much of one thing and too 
little of another ; from unripe fruit, &c, 

Cases in which to apply to the District 
Sanitary Officer. 

Some of the causes of illness mentioned above, such 
as refuse heaps, &c., may require help from the sanitary 
officer in order to remove them. It is important to 
understand in what cases we should apply to him. It 
is also important if any neglect arises, and the nuisance 
continues, to continue our application constantly, and to 
go further and apply directly to the Board of Works, 
till something is done. 

The cases in which to apply are as follows : — 

When the drainage communication is not effected 
between the house and the main street drainage. 

When there is no proper water supply connection 
between the houses and the main supply. 

If stagnant dirty ponds and low-lying water are near 
to dwelling-houses. 

If refuse heaps are allowed to collect near to dwell- 
ings. 

In cases of infectious illness, for the purifying and 
disinfecting of the house. 

In the latter cases the parish authorities are generally 
on the spot before any application reaches them. It 
is well, however, to know for ourselves that in any 
case of infectious illness we may apply to the sanitary 
officer, through the parish authorities, for the disinfection 
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of the house. If from any cause this could not he ob- 
tained, the following process may be safely followed : — 

“Disinfecting. — After the recovery of the patient 
from any infectious disease, the room should be purified 
by lime-washing the ceiling (with freshly slaked lime, 
not whiting), and scouring or re-papering the walls ; if 
practicable the floor should be scoured with chloride of 
lime and water; that portion of the bedding and clothes 
unable to be scalded should be loosely arranged in the 
room, and disinfected by placing on the floor a saucer 
containing an ounce of manganese, and pouring on it 
a large wine-glassful of spirits of salts (muriatic acid). 
This mixture will continue to give out a powerful dis- 
infecting gas, termed chlorine, for several days, which, 
if the doors and windows are closed, will infallibly 
destroy any infection.” — Domestic Economy. Teget- 
miee, p. 137. 

Before turning from the subject of the sick-room, 
one word must be said upon bed-sores. 

To prevent Bed-sores . — Keep the patient and the bed 
clean ; have clean sheets, and keep them as free from 
wrinkles as is possible. Wash the patient with warm 
water night and morning, and at night rub the back 
with spirits of wine or turpentine. If it gets red and 
inclined to be sore, beat up the white of egg and put it 
on, letting it dry before the patient lies down. 

If the skin gets broken, take a piece of lint, or soft 
rag, the same size as the sore — not a bit larger — spread 
it with vaseline ointment and put it on. 

A small quantity of this ointment can be got from 
any chemist. 

Some people attach great importance to keeping a 
pan of fresh water under the bed, renewing it every 
morning, as a means of absorbing impurities from the 
air. A tablespoonful of Condy’s fluid thrown in would 
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POULTICES. 

Why are poultices used 1 

The chief object in a poultice is warmth. Therefore, 
if a poultice is cold or half cold it is no good at all ; 
indeed, it is worse than no good, for it brings a fresh 
chill to the place it is intended to warm. There is 
one thing to be minded in every poultice, in order to 
ensure warmth , — -first warm the basin. 

Time need not be lost by putting the basin in front 
of the fire to warm. Pour some boiling hot water 
into it, and let it stand for a minute, meanwhile you 
can be getting the linseed, or bread, or whatever is 
required ready, and you will have a warm basin at 
once. PTever begin to make a poultice, till you have 
some boiling water ready. 

How to make a Linseed Poultice. 

Pirst warm the basin. 

Get ready the piece of linen on which to spread the 
poultice. Put into the basin a large handful of linseed 
meal, and pour over it some boiling water, stirring 
the meal the whole time. When it is in a paste, it will 
be the right thickness. Spread it quickly with a knife 
on to the linen. Put it on immediately, next to the 
skin, before it has time to cool. 

A teaspoonful of mustard in the linseed will help to 
keep it warm. 

How to make a Bread Poultice. 

Pirst warm the basin. 

Get ready the piece of linen on which to spread 
the poultice. Put some boiling hot water into the 
basin, . throw in some coarsely crumbled bread, and 
cover it with a plate. When the bread has soaked up 
as much water as it will, drain off the remaining water 
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and a light pulp will be left. Spread it the third of 
an inch thick ; 

or, 

First warm the basin. 

Get ready the piece of linen on which to spread the 
poultice. Crumble the bread, and let the water be 
added by degrees, by carefully stirring. 

Press out the surplus water and throw it away. 

How to make a Mustard Poultice. 

First warm the basin. 

Get ready the piece of linen on which to spread the 
poultice. Make the mustard into a paste with warm 
water, and spread it thinly. 

In this case warm and not boiling water is to be 
used. Boiling water would injure the oil which is in 
the mustard. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

A fomentation means that damp heat is to be applied. 

Hot Water Fomentation. 

Have ready two pieces of flannel, a piece of water- 
proofing, and a dry cloth. 

Wring one flannel out in boiling water, and apply 
it to the required place ; cover it with a piece of water- 
proofing, and put the dry cloth over all and next to the 
patient’s bed-clothes. 

So soon as the flannel begins to cool, wring out the 
second one in the same manner, and put it in the place 
of the first one. Continue to do this for the length of 
time required. 

Turpentine Fomentation. 

The flannels should be wrung out of hot water, and 
then the surface should be sprinkled with about two 
teaspoonsful (-J ounce) of turpentine. 
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Opium Fomentation. 

The flannels should be wrung out of hot water, and 
then the surface should he sprinkled with about two 
teaspoonsful of laudanum. 

Poppy. 

Put two poppy heads in two pints of cold water, 
and boil until the quantity is reduced to one pint, 
then strain. Soak the flannels in the decoction, wring 
out superfluous moisture, and apply hot, covering all 
with a piece of waterproofing and a dry cloth. 

LOTIONS. 

Lotions are only to be applied externally. The best 
way is to soak lint or rag in the lotion, and apply it to 
the part, putting a dry cloth over it. Under no pos- 
sible or imaginary circumstances must a lotion ever 
be drunk. 

HOUSEHOLD ACCIDENTS. 

Any severe accident needs the doctor’s presence, but 
there are many cases in which it is absolutely necessary 
for us to attempt to do something before the doctor’s 
help can be obtained. I propose to say a few words 
about these, and about smaller accidents which any 
sensible woman can see about for herself. 

Burns or Scalds. 

What to do if a Person Catches Fire. — Eoll them 
as quickly and as tightly as possible in whatever you 
can lay hands on — coat, blanket, hearth-rug, carpet. 
Fire cannot bum without air, and this is the only way 
to put it out. 

What to do if a Person is much Burnt. — Send at 
once for the doctor. If he cannot be obtained at once, 
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carefully cut off the clothes \ be very sure not to tear 
them, or the flesh will come away also. Put abundance 
of oil on the burnt parts, and wrap them well up in 
plenty of cotton wool. If there is no oil at hand, you 
put on two or three alternate layers of flour and wet 
rags. 

If a Person is Slightly Burnt.— Either, as in the 
former case, bind the wound up in oil and cotton wool j 
or sprinkle it thickly with flour, and bind it up in the 
same way. 

Lucifer Matches. — These should always not only 
be forbidden to children, but ought to be carefully kept 
out of their sight and reach. Apart from the danger 
of fire with lucifer matches, they are a deadly poison 
to infants and very young children if sucked, and we 
all know how naturally everything is carried to baby’s 
mouth. 

Cuts. 

The best thing to do with a small cut is to bind it 
up as it is in a bit of rag. If any sand or gravel has 
got in it must be washed first with a little warm water, 
otherwise it is best to leave it alone, as the blood itself 
helps to heal it up. 

In the case of a deep cut with profuse bleeding it is 
absolutely necessary to procure medical aid at once. It 
is quite possible, though, that it cannot be obtained at 
the moment, but a little care on our part may enable 
us to do what will save the person’s life till skilled aid 
comes. 

Nothing is worse or more fatal to the injured person 
than to run about helplessly, looking for someone to 
act for you. You must act for yourself. 

The thing to be done is to stop the flow of blood, and 
you may try to do it thus : Put a pad on the wounded 
place, and tie it as tightly as you possibly can j put in 
a stick, and give the bandage one or two turns with it ; 
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do anything to get it tight and stop the flow of blood 
till the doctor can be found. 

Bruises. 

Smear some fresh butter on a bruise, and renew it 
frequently for several hours. 

A Black Eye. 

Smear fresh butter all round the eye for a couple of 
inches, and renew it every few minutes for an hour or 
two ; or, better still, place a piece of raw beef on the 
bruise and secure it with a bandage. 

Stunning. 

Stunning comes from a fall ; the person becomes 
white in the face and loses consciousness. 

You must lay them flat on the back, unfasten the 
collar and anything tight about the throat or chest, 
sprinkle cold water on the face, and open the window 
and door to let in plenty of air. Do not crowd round. 

Very likely it may only be a momentary stunning, 
and consciousness will return very quickly. 

Sometimes after consciousness has returned sickness 
sets in. When this happens, you must send without 
fail for the doctor, for it is a sign of further injury, and 
must be attended to at once. 

Painting. 

When a person faints, do not try to lift them up, or 
to lift their head up from the ground. Let them be 
flat ; loosen the tilings round the throat ; open the door 
and the window, and sprinkle water on the face. If a 
faint should last a long time, medical aid must be pro- 
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Choking. 

If a child chokes while swallowing a bit of bread, a 
sharp slap on the back often helps him to cough it up, 
and get right. 

If he chokes on a fish-bone it is a more difficult 
matter. Sometimes the only thing is rapidly to put 
your finger down, and reach it up. 

If a fish-bone or anything else sticks in the throat, 
leaving the child free to breathe, but resisting your 
efforts to move it, take him to a doctor, who will 
remove it safely. 

Swallowing Coins, Marbles, Pins, or Glass. 

Any one who unfortunately swallows a foreign body 
should at once find out from a doctor what must be 
done. It would do no good, but would probably be 
dangerous, to try and get rid of it by castor oil, senna, 
or any of the ordinary medicines. 

Quicklime in the Eye. 

If a child gets quicklime into his eye, send for the 
doctor. While he is coming, carefully take away any 
bits of the lime that may be sticking where you can 
. see them, by means of a tiny spill of paper, or with a 
fine clean paint brush, or wfith the rolled-up corner of a 
handkerchief. Then bathe the eye well with vinegar 
and water, and afterwards with warm water. You 
can do no more yourself till the doctor comes. Be 
sure and get him as quickly as you can, or the eye may 
be entirely injured for life. 

Beads, Peas, & c., in the Ear. 

This has the sound of being a simple enough thing, 
and very few people are aware of the danger of meddling 
in such a case. As a matter of fact, though, you may 
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not only injure the child for life by poking into the 
ear to try and extract what has got in, but may actually 
hill him. This has happened too often to be for a 
moment doubted. The only thing to do rightly is to 
take the child to a doctor, who will extract it properly, 
and without the risk of injury. 

Insects in the Ear. 

An insect in the ear may be removed by pouring a 
small teaspoonful of sweet oil into the ear, while the 
head is bent down sideways so as to admit it easily. 
As the oil comes out when the head is raised again, 
the insect will float out in the oil. 

Sprains. 

A slight sprain may be treated with cold water 
bandages and perfect rest. This last is always difficult 
for the working class to obtain, but a few days’ rest will 
often save many months of pain and misery. 

Never use a sprained limb too soon. 

Always bear in mind that at first it is wise to make 
less exertion with the sprained limb than you feel 
capable of making. 

To prevent Chilblains. 

Any one who is subject to chilblains might try put- 
ting on a little turpentine every night. Keep the feet 
and hands warm by exercise or by constantly rubbing 
them. "Warm shoes, and gloves, and worsted stockings 
are a good preventive. 

Don’t wear elastic-side boots. 

To cure Chilblains. 

If they be unbroken, the old-fashioned remedy of 
onion and salt is one of the best of remedies. Cut an 
onion in two ; take one half of it, dip it in table-salt, 
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and well rub the chilblain with it for two or three 
minutes. The onion and salt is a famous remedy to 
relieve that intolerable itching which accompanies 
chilblains. Then let them be covered with a piece of 
lint, over which a piece of washleather should be placed ; 
or rub them twice a-day with mustard liniment. 

If they he broken . — Get some spermaceti ointment 
from the chemist ; spread it on lint, and put it over the 
wound every morning. At night put on a white bread 
poultice. (How to make a bread poultice, see p. 87.) 

Chaps. 

The children should not be allowed to go all the 
winter through with soreness from chaps. The way to 
prevent it is to be sure and dry the children thoroughly 
after washing ; a rub with the warm hand is good for 
this. Smear the sore parts with cold cream at night ; 
or, instead of cold cream, lemon juice rubbed on will 
quickly cure the chaps. 

Stings. 

If stung out of doors, place the stung part in damp 
earth, which will extract the pain in a few moments. 
If, however, the sting is left in first pull it out. The 
hollow of a small key pressed over the place will quickly 
accomplish this. 

Another cure. — Wet the blue bag used in washing, 
and put it on the stung part. 

Another cure. — Moist tobacco may be well rubbed in. 



Convulsions. 

Till medical aid can be procured, put the child into 
a warm bath. 

(The bath will be warm enough when you can bear 
your elbow in it.) Sponge him well over, and put a 
sponge of cold water on his head. 
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Croup. 

Give the child at once a dose of ipecacuanha (a tea- 
spoonful), and put sponges wrung out in hot water on 
the chest and throat. 

These two last illnesses are so common amon® 
children that mothers will readily understand the 
need of getting special advice in every case. 



Whitlow. 

In trifling cases apply a bread poultice, and keep the 
iiand raised by means of a sling if the pain is severe. 



The following list of General London Hospitals may 
be found useful. Both in and out patients are admitted 
by letters of recommendation, which must be obtained 
irom subscribers. 



General Hospitals. 

Charing Cross Hospital, Agar Street, West Strand 
Severe cases admitted at all times. Otherwise bv 
letter. J 

Great Northern Hospital, Caledonian Road, N. Free 
general hospital for sick poor. 

St. Thomas Hospital, foot of Westminster Bridge 
Lambeth, S.W. 8 ’ 

Guy’s Hospital, St. Thomas’ Street, Southwark, S.E. 
Close to London Bridge Railway Station. 

Kings College Hospital, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

London Hospital, Whitechapel Road, E. 

Metropolitan Free Hospital, 81 Commercial Street, E. 

Royal Free Hospital, 256 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, West Smithfield. 

St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Comer, S.W. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Cambridge Street, Praed Street 
Paddington. 

Temperance Hospital, 112 Gower Street, W.C. 
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University College Hospital, Gower Street, W.C. 
Westminster Hospital, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 

Specially eor Children. 

East London Hospital, Glands Eoad, Shadwell, E. 

Sick Children’s Hospital, 49 Gt. Ormond Street, W.C. 
Victoria Hospital, Queen’s Eoad, Chelsea, S.W. 

Hip Disease, 17 Queen’s Square, W.C. 

North-Eastern, Goldsmiths’ Eow, Hackney Eoad. 

Maternity Hospitals. 

British Lying-in Hospital, Endell Street, Long Acre. 
City of London Lying-in, 102 City Eoad and Old St. 
Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, 191 Marylehone Eoad. 

Dental Hospitals. 

Dental Hospital of London, Leicester Square, W.C. 
National Dental Hospital, 149 Great Portland St., W. 

Eever Hospital. 

London Eever Hospital, Liverpool Eoad, Islington, N. 
German Hospital. 

Dalston Place and Eitson Eoad, Dalston, E. 

Jews’ Hospital. 

13 Spital Square, Bishopsgate Street, E. 

Consumption. 

Fulham Eoad, Brompton, S.W. 

North London Hospital, 216 Tottenham Court Eoad. 
City of London, Victoria Park, E. 

Cancer. 

Fulham Eoad, Brompton, S.W. 

St. Saviour’s, 141 Osnahurgh Street, Eegent’s Park. 



S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 9 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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